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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


Background 


This study has been made possible by Einar Kjellén’s research on Bronze 
Age (BA, c. 1700-500 BC) rock art in Uppland. Kjellén spent much of his free 
time documenting rock art. The results are to be found in the archives of 
Enképings museum and parts of them in the well-known volume Upplands 
hdllristningar (Kjellén 1976). With reference to the work of Kjellén and the 
cultural board of Enképing Municipality, in the fall of 2008 a scholarship 
was provided for new research into rock art and the BA in Uppland. As the 
recipient of this scholarship, I have had great pleasure in following Kjellén’s 
“footsoles” in the landscape of southwestern (SW) Uppland. 

Kjellén’s outstanding observations were a major contribution to rock art 
research in Scandinavia (fig 1). In the early 1920s he found about 120 rock 
art sites in SW Uppland and his total count is about 1000 sites! Thanks to 
Kjellén’s work, SW Uppland is known today as the second densest rock art 
area in southern Scandinavia, surpassed only by northern Bohuslan (Coles 
2005, Ling 2008). Kjellén’s works has benefited and inspired both national 
and international scholars on many levels (Goldhahn 2006, Coles 2000, 
2005). 

Using rather simple means and methods, Kjellén managed to find and 
coherently document the rock art in Uppland. Like many field surveyors 
with no formal academic training, he was said to have a “third eye” and 
was probably one of the most skilled rock art surveyors Sweden has ever 
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Figure 2. The 
altitude of the 
measured rock art 
in Uppland. 


images but found nothing. Presumably Kjellén had been there, too, in his 
systematic, unprejudiced quest. His fieldwork has therefore been of the 
greatest importance for my study. John Coles’ study of Uppland has also been 
a great source of inspiration with regards to his discussion of the rock art 
in the landscape (Coles 2000). However, his documentation of the figurative 
rock art in the area is very insufficient, especially when comparing it with 
the works by Kjellén. This is also true of the maps. Several figuratives and 
other obvious details important for dating are lacking on his documentation. 
Due to this fact this study is primarily based on Kjellén’s documentation and 
complemented by Sven-Gunnar Brostrém’s excellent documentation. 

The major part of this study has been carried out with GPS measurements 
of low-lying figurative rock art and the adjacent terrain. It takes some time 
to get acquainted with a landscape you haven’t experienced and worked 
with before, with its altitudes, vegetation, arable land, inhabitants and, not 
least, all the various maps you tend to work with. Compared to the rock art 
setting in northern Bohuslan, Uppland’s landscape is less dramatic and easier 
to walk and work in; there is also less forest and vegetation. However, the 
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rock art images are generally much harder to recognize in Uppland and the 
rock art panels tend to be rougher than those in Bohuslan. Kjellén’s photos 
and maps have therefore greatly facilitated my efforts to find and measure 
the rock art in Uppland. Out of a total of 472 figurative rock art sites, only 
those that could be related to shore displacement have been measured (fig 
2). Thus, more than 80 figurative rock art panels were measured, together 
containing about 2000 ship depictions, extending from the Boglésa area in 
the south to Gryta in the north. These panels contain images or depictions 
that could be related to comparative chronology/typology. A database has 
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Figure 3. Map of 

all rock art sites in 
SW Uppland with 
ship features = red 
dots, cup mark sites 
= white dots. 


been established that includes chronology, typology and categorization of 
all the 472 figurative panels in Uppland. It documents 408 panels with ship 
depictions and 64 panels with other figurative images (fig 3). A separate 
database has been established for panels with non-figurative images. At 
the present moment there are about 1868 known sites with cup marks 
in Uppland. These data have served as the source for all the statistical 
conclusions, as well as for the making of maps, diagrams, graphs and other 
figures. In the final section, the most significant ship depictions in the study 
are considered in relation to shore displacement simply by placing them in 
the new shore displacement schema for the SW Uppland area. 

There are many people I would like to thank. First of all, Einar Kjellén’s 
daughter Eva Kjellén, who has been my informant, providing me with 
numerous facts about Einar’s work and spending long hours in discussion. I 
have also studied the archives at the Enképing museum and wish to thank 
the staff there for supporting me all the way, especially the director Bengt 
Svensson and antiquarian Linda Karlsberg; the latter’s digitalisation of 
Kjellén’s documentation has been extremely helpful, enabling me to study 
and use the material on my computer wherever I happen to be. Tobias 
Wiberg has kindly provided me with GIS data on the Enképing area. I would 
also like to thank Eva Hjarthner-Holdar, Jan Risberg, Thomas Eriksson, 
Joakim Goldhahn, Magnus Artursson, Bo Graslund and Jonatan Lindstrém 
for sharing their knowledge and experience about BA Uppland, as well as 
Anna Wessman, who has supported my fieldwork and done an important 
study of her own on the rock art in Uppland. 


Aim 


The primary intent of this study is to present results from new fieldwork 
involving GPS measurements of rock art and the surrounding landscape 
and to compare these results with local studies of shore displacement. As it 
was not possible to make a detailed map of each and every site or locality, 
I have sampled some of those that are most relevant for this study. Thus, 
an essential aim of this study is to present new chronological aspects of 
the figurative rock art in SW Uppland and discuss how this alternative 
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chronology could contribute to a broader understanding of the social role 
of the rock art in the landscape. 

I will also compare this chronology with two recent chronological 
attempts, by Flemming Kaul (1998) and by my own chronology on Bohuslan 
rock art (Ling 2008). The final section of the analysis considers the most 
significant ship depictions in relation to shore displacement, simply by 
placing them in the new shore displacement schema for the Uppland area. 
I will also try to show and discuss how the landscape may have appeared 
in Uppland and relations between rock art, settlements and other features 
of BA. It should be noted that sites with cup marks only are not included 
in the chronological analysis. However, the rock art sites are considered in 
the general discussion about landscape, praxis and society. The aim of this 
study can be summarised as follows: 


1. Carry out GPS measurements of low-lying figurative rock art and adjacent 
terrain. 

2. Create a local chronology of the figurative rock art in SW Uppland in relation 
to shore displacement. 

3. Reconstruct specific and general models of the landscape in relation to shore 
displacement. 

4. Compare and discuss these results in a broader Scandinavian BA context. 


The models and maps are illustrated on four general levels: macro- 
perspectives on rock art locations in Malaren; more regional aspects of the 
rock art in western Uppland at parish level; focused case studies on a specific 
area with rock art; and a specific micro-level, presenting the panels and their 
specific locations in the landscape. The following questions are addressed: 


* Inwhat specific ways did the ancient shoreline affect these rock art sites and 
the surrounding landscape? 

* How do the new shore displacement data relate to the comparative 
typological/chronological dating of the rock art? 

* How close was the sea to the figurative rock art sites? 

* Was the sea a major factor for the location of BA rock art in Uppland? 

* How did the BA landscape in Uppland appear in relation to shore 
displacement? 

¢ Were various areas used for rock art during the BA or was there a single, 
major area? If so, how should it be interpreted? 

* How is the relation between rock art and settlements and graves in Uppland 
to be interpreted? 
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* Was the BA maritime interaction in Uppland as great and vivid as in 
Bohuslan? 

* How does the rock art material in Uppland compare with that in northern 
Bohuslan and other rock art regions in Scandianvia? 


These questions are considered in greater detail in the connection with the 
case studies in the following chapters. 


Theory 


Archaeologists, human geographers and anthropologists have launched 
many interesting theoretical perspectives of the landscape (Shanks & 
Tilley 1987, Ingold 2002, Cresswell 2004). A vital point is how changes in 
the landscape are perceived and understood. This matter has a clear social 
and philosophical dimension. Thus, more concrete social theories about 
praxis and changes in the landscape that could be related to archaeological, 
geological or botanic facts have doubtless exerted most influence on my 
work (Helskog 1999, Ingold 2002: 199ff, Goldhahn 2002, Sognnes 2002, 
Nordenborg-Myhre 2004, Coles 2005, Skoglund 2005), rather than economic 
or mythological models or generalisations. Regarding Scandinavian rock art 
research, Gro Mandt was the first scholar that focused on the landscape as 
an interpretive feature (Mandt 1972). Moreover, Jarl Nordbladh presented 
some interesting social aspects of the rock art in the Bohuslan landscape, 
stressing various approaches to do with location, visibility and accessibility 
(Nordbladh 1980). The most interesting discussions, models and reflections 
concerning rock art and landscape in Uppland are those of Kjellén and 
Hyenstrand (1977). In a sense, Kjellén and Hyenstrand anticipated the so- 
called landscape archaeological discourse that influenced more recent rock 
art research in Scandinavia. Their models did have strong “processual” 
tendencies but their social focus on human action in the landscape was 
much greater than that of many later scholars influenced by the more 
“subjective” post-processual discourse (Ling 2008: 27). 

The concept “seascape” was introduced in Scandinavia by John Coles 
(1990), who has discussed many aspects of south Scandinavian rock art 
and seascapes, especially in his study on rock art in Uppland, stressing the 
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conscious choice of making rock art by the shore. He has also pointed out 
that shore displacement may have had an historical impact on the making 
of rock art panels (Coles 2000, 2005). Another source of inspiration has 
been ideas from so-called “landscape archaeology”, such as the works of 
Christopher Tilley, Richard Bradley, and Tim Ingold (Tilley 1994, Bradley 
1997, 2000, Ingold 2002). Scholars in this field have stressed interesting 
concepts and aspects of the context of landscape and seascape, such as 
perception, movement, time, history, space and place. 

The mythological aspects of rock art have been studied and highlighted 
by several scholars and these aspects will be taken into account here (Kaul 
2004, Goldhahn 2005, Bradley 2009). There is, in fact, no contradiction 
between a social and a mythological view of rock art, because the making of 
rock art must primarily be seen as a socio-ritual act involving the depiction 
of highly staged objects and socio-ritual situations. Thus, rock art was 
mainly a social articulation, but not a direct description of social matters, 
values and relations; it was rather a twisted and idealized depiction of a 
social world. The prehistoric practice of making rock art in the landscape 
had numerous dimensions. However, some depictions seem to articulate 
more social features than others (for a more thorough comment on this, see 
Cornell & Ling, 2010). In the context of the location of the rock art in the 
landscape it is also worth considering ethnographic and historical accounts 
of rituals performed at the shore in connection with sea missions such as 
long-distance travel and trade, warfare, launching of ships and deep-water 
fishing (Malinowski 1922, van Ginkel, 1987, Weibust, 1958, Helskog 1999, 
Kristiansen, 2004, Westerdahl, 2005). 

Much of my own work has been devoted to problems concerning 
shore displacement, altitude, depositions, chronology, coordinates and 
tides - matters that archaeologists tend to adopt, apply and justify rather 
uncritically from natural science. This can be hazardous because it is liable 
to downplay the discipline itself and may lead to biased interpretations. 
Archaeologists therefore need to be critically engaged in the context of 
observation, not just the context of justification. Today, archaeologists are 
grappling with so many other textual and philosophical problems that there 
seems to be little room for considerations like this. That is a pity because I 
believe they have much to contribute to such matters. 
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Figure 4. Rock art 
ship and its features 
and attributes. 

The lowest part of 
the rock art ship is 
constituted by the 
keel line (1). The 
extension of the 

keel line in the fore 
is called the keel 
extension (2) and the 
extension in the aft, 
the stabiliser (3). The 
fore and aft prows 
(4) connect the keel 
line and the gunwale 
(5). The hull is the 
bulk of the ship (6) 
and the prows (7) 
extend from the 
stems and the hull. 


Methods: chronology/typology, altitude, GIS and 
shore displacement 


The following analysis is based on measurements of low-lying rock art 
localities with ship depictions in various parts of Uppland. Two independent 
approaches to dating rock art will be applied to the same material: shore 
displacement and comparative chronology/typology. Unlike other attempts, 
this study is based on measured rock art images from the local landscape, 
not just on images from distant bronze items or graves. 

Concerning comparative chronology/typology, the comprehensive work 
of Flemming Kaul (1998) is applied here together with the results of my work 
on rock art, chronology and shore displacement in Tanum, Bohuslan (Ling 
2008). In his dating method, Kaul emphasizes the importance of the keel 
feature and the prows (fig 4-5). A keel extension that is horizontal or slightly 
upturned is a typical feature in the Early Bronze Age (EBA, c. 1700-1100 BC), 
while one that is high and vertically raised is typical in the later periods. 
The prows are also significant, being inturned in earlier phases but later, in 
period III, tending to turn out and to end in animal heads, a tendency that 
then becomes more pronounced in the subsequent periods. 

According to Kaul (1998: 91), the comparative method can be used for 
dating bronze items as well as rock art. Kaul’s attempt has been criticized for 
being just an example of an orthodox typological taxonomy in accordance 
with Oscar Montelius’ (1885) evolutionistic ideals (Hauptman Wahlgren 
2002, Nordenborg Myhre 2004). However, these critics have not presented a 
constructive alternative dating method. 

Concerning the new rock art chronology of Bohuslan (Ling 2008), 
the most significant ship images were considered in relation to shore 
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displacement simply by using the new shore displacement data for the 
Tanum area. Figure 6 clearly shows that the ship depictions at the highest 
altitudes have inward curved stems and horizontal or slight upturned keel 
extensions. The more upturned keel extension on the later ship images 
distinguishes them from the earlier ships. The keel extension becomes 
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Figure 5. Flemming 
Kaul’s chronology of 
ships on bronzes and 
ships on rocks, After 
Kaul 1998: 88. 


Figure 6. Johan 
Ling’s chronology 

of ships on rocks 
from Bohuslan (after 
Ling 2008: 105). 

Ship images with 
inward turned prows 
dominate during the 
Early Bronze Age, 
about 1700-1100 

BC, while outward 
turned prows ending 
in animal heads 

are characteristic 

of the Late Bronze 
Age, 1100-500 BC, 

as are symmetrical 
ship images of the 
Pre-Roman Iron Age, 
500-1 BC. 


2000 


even more accentuated during period IV-V. The stems appear to be a less 
significant chronological feature than the keel extension, because inward 
turned stems also occur at localities with typical Late Bronze Age (LBA, 
c. 1100-500 BC) features. Other Scandinavian examples with ship features, 
such as the Hjortekrog grave (Widholm 1998, 2006), present similar 
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chronological traits (Kaul 2004: 124). Nevertheless, the shore displacement 
data show that the lowest ship images with outward turned stems ending in 
an animal head could not have been made before period IV. The ship feature 
from Tanum 425 illustrates this (see fig 6, No 11). In addition, it presents a 
bird-like animal head, a trait that is typical of period IV (Kaul 1998: 89). The 
lowest of the measured ship depictions in the Tanum area have some very 
specific characteristics; they are symmetrical and have a bifurcated stem 
fore and aft. These characteristics are assumed to be typical chronological 
features of the PRIA (fig 6, see also Kaul 2003: 192-195). 

These observations may be of some chronological relevance for rock 
art in Bohuslén but how do they correspond to the rock art and shore 
displacement in Uppland? 

The rock art and terrain in Uppland were measured with GPS SR530 
(fig 6.1). Each measurement was made just beneath the lowest ship motif 
on each panel. Occasionally, entire rock art panels were also measured. We 
used the coordinate system RT 90 2,5 gon west with a transformation to the 
reference system SWEREF 99, RH 2000. The GPS system SWEPOS RTK (Real- 
Time Kinematic) together with the reference systems gave an accuracy of 
1-3 cm longitude, latitude and altitude. In all areas, these systems complied 
with the sources of error allowed for this study: a common distributed error 
of about 5 cm for longitude, latitude and altitude. 

Before proceeding to the case study, there are some circumstances which 
are crucial for an interpretation of the ancient landscape. In this context, 
two conditions of major importance need to be emphasized, namely: 


(i) The erroneous altitudes on the existing economic map. 
(ii) FMIS data on the altitude and location of rock art. 


(i) The terrain measurements of altitudes often diverged 1-2 m, sometimes 
even 3 m, in relation to the economic maps. This has to do with the general 
fact that some areas have not been surveyed for height data (Engberg 1998: 
25, Eklund 1999: 15). These errors were confirmed in almost every area in 
Uppland by the GPS system, which had an accuracy of 1-2 cm for longitude, 
latitude and altitude, basically using SWEPOS’ references. Thus, altitudinal 
studies of prehistoric sites and monuments in the area cannot rely on the 
altitudinal data on the economic maps but have to resort to specific GIS 
measurements. 
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Figure 6.1 Photo of 
GPS measurments in 
the landscape. Photo 
by Wessman. 


The positions of rock art sites have been determined by general 
measurements and ocular estimation; their location and altitude on the 
economic map must therefore be regarded as arbitrary. In view of this, the 
new measurements have revised not only older altitudinal assumptions 
regarding rock art (e.g. Kjellén 1976, Kjellén & Hyenstrand 1977, Coles 2000), 
but also the general data concerning terrain contours. 


(ii) Some general facts about the altitude of rock art, documented by FMIS, 
need to be revised. According to FMIS, about 5 % of the figurative panels are 
located around 15 m.a.s.l., about 40 % around 20 m.a.s.l., about 50 % around 
25 m.a.s.l, and the remaining 5 % or so around 30-35 m.a.s.l. However, at the 
end of this study I will present other values and facts about these matters, 
based on the GIS measurements. 
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Chapter 2 


History of research 


Shore displacement and rock art in southwestern 
Uppland 


When working with rock art in Scandinavia it is essential to allow for shore 
displacement and land uplift (Ling 2008). Still, it is difficult to grasp the 
fact that an ice sheet once covered the whole of Scandinavia and that some 
areas, for instance in the northern Baltic Sea, were subjected to tremendous 
pressure from the ice and have therefore rebounded more rapidly than 
others. In SW Uppland today, regressive shore displacement is estimated to 
be about 4-5 mm a year (Plikk 2010). The bedrock in SW Uppland consists 
mainly of granite and gneiss and was formed about 1800 million years ago. 
The landscape is characterized by flat fissure-valleys with clayey deposits, 
delimited by bedrock and moraine. Today, large parts of the bedrock are 
located around 20-30 m.a.s.l. but the highest formations reach about 50 
m.a.s.l. 

In the past century there has been much debate on the whereabouts of 
the BA shoreline in western Uppland (Hégbom 1905, 1912, Eriksson 1913, 
Ekholm 1921). Most researchers who have worked with rock art or the BA in 
Uppland have taken shore displacement into account. In this respect there 
is a strong tradition, from Arvid Hégbom and Gunnar Ekholm via Kjellén 
and Hyenstrand to John Coles. Bror Emil Hildebrand had earlier (1869) 
resolutely insisted that the rock art had been produced primarily during 
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Figure 7. Map from 
Ekholm’s study of 
rock art in Uppland. 
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the BA. His main point was a stylistic comparison between real BA swords 
and the swords depicted on rock art in the Norrképing area in Ostergétland. 
Hildebrand argued that this chronology would also hold for the rock art in 
Bohuslan. However, it was Ekholm (1921) who made the first comprehensive 
attempt to evaluate rock art in relation to assumed altitudes of the BA 
shoreline in Uppland (fig 7). With reference to an altitudinal distribution 
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Figure 8. Model of 
shore displacement 
effects on rock 

art and heaps of 
fire-cracked stones 
during the Bronze 
Age. After Kjellén 
and Hyenstrand 
1977, 


of ship renderings that distinguished between “primitive” renderings on 
higher ground and “elaborate and less primitive” renderings on lower 
ground, Ekholm argued in favor of an altitudinal chronologic sequence that 
he subsequently dismissed (Ekholm 1915, 1916, 1921). His ship chronology 
shares many similarities with later research (e.g. Almgren 1987, Kaul 1998, 
Ling 2008). It led him to favour a close connection between the rock art 
localities and the shore. Later, however, he modified his view and referred 
to Almgren’s theories about the location of rock art in the prehistoric 
landscape of Bohuslan: 


“For a certainty it may not be established as any generally applicable rule that 
the rock carvings were located by the contemporary shore. As regards those in 
Bohusldn, Almgren has declared that ‘they occur within or at the edges of the 
areas which in the Bronze Age just as today were best suited for cultivation 
and settlement’”(Ekholm 1921: 112, translated here). 


Ekholm then mobilized every possible argument for a lower shoreline in 
order to adapt to Almgren’s theory about the connection between rock art 
and agriculture. He concluded that it was the exception rather than the rule 
for a rock art locality to be located at the level of the BA shoreline (Ekholm 
1921). 

At that time Almgren had a clear power position in archaeology 
(Baudou 1997, 2004) and Ekholm seems to have adjusted his observations 
to Almgren’s findings. In this context, Almgren can be seen as the authority 
behind the “terrestrial” interpretation of rock art, 
with Ekholm in a position that obliged him to adjust 
his observations accordingly. However, although 
Ekholm altered his conception of rock art and the 
landscape, he did not change his general theory, 
which favoured spiritualism, “death cult” and other 
eschatological aspects and functions of rock art in 
the landscape (Ekholm 1916, 1921). He shared this 
view with Arthur Nordén (1925b), who was careful 
not to challenge Almgren’s thought style. 

Kjellén and Hyenstrand used the existing shore 
displacement data to discuss the abilities and 
implications of human perceptions and actions in 
the landscape (fig 8-9). One model represented a 
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shore zone with a dry area consisting of a plain with tufty wetland and a wet 
area of shallow water with reeds and plenty of nutrition, i.e. an area that a 
human could cross, grasp and conceive with its body and perception. While 
Kjellén and Hyenstrand (1977) stressed a close connection between rock art 
and the shore in SW Uppland, it was John Coles who introduced and used the 
concept “seascape” in his later landscape studies on rock art in SW Uppland 
(Coles 2000). Coles also elaborated upon the ancient seascape environment 
and its impact on the rock art in Uppland. For instance, Coles noted that 
many rock art sites seem to have been made on small islands and that some 
sites formed lines and clusters that could be connected to the withdrawal 
of the sea level. More problematic are his ideas about rock art as territory 
markers and his abstract “circular” constructions and models of social units 
based on rock art and graves. 

Very few shore displacement studies have been carried out in SW 
Uppland. Such studies have mostly been done to the east or north of this 
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Figure 9. Social 
units based on rock 
art and heaps of 
fire-cracked stones. 
After Kjellén and 
Hyenstrand 1977. 


area (Florin 1944, Ase 1970, Mérner 1990, Miller & Robertsson 1981, Risberg 
1991). However, Leif Karlenby (1994) did make an interesting compilation 
of numerous carbon dates from the BA in SW Uppland and compared them 
with the presumed shore displacement in the area. The outcome indicated 
a consensus between the rate and date of the shore’s regression and the 
BA carbon dates from settlement activity. Patrick Nordstrém discussed the 
making of rock art in Hemsta and Rickeby using later landscape and seascape 
approaches and argued that the making of the rock art in this context could 
have created a sort of social “soundscape” (Nordstrém 1999, 2002). 

We can now draw on the results of a new shore displacement study, 
initiated by Annika Larsson at the University of Stockholm and carried out 
as undergraduate examination work by Anna Plikk (2010), supervised by Ass. 
Professor Risberg at the Department of Physical Geography and Quaternary 
Geology, Stockholm University. This is the first such study to cover SW 
Uppland (fig 10). The new shore displacement study, performed by Plikk, 
indicates that sea level was about 23-24 m.a.s.l. around 1500 BC and about 
17 m.a.s.]. about 700-500 BC in SW Uppland (Plikk 2010, fig 11). 

In this study, Late Holocene shore displacement in SW Uppland, east 
central Sweden, has been elaborated. The isolation of two sites, at c. 5.0 and 
c. 12.5 m.a.s.l. is stratigraphically determined by diatom analysis indicating 
changes in salinity and water depth: 


“The isolation events are dated to c. AD 1300 and c. 250 BC, respectively. A shore 
displacement curve is constructed by the addition of seven sites from previous 
studies. The curve indicates an average regressive shore displacement rate in 
the area of c. 5.5-6 mm/year since c. 1000 BC” (Plikk 2010: 1). 


This is the first study to be based on the isolation of basins located in SW 
Uppland. However, the study focused primarily on lakes at rather low 
altitudes and to be able to cover the sequence in the EBA, earlier isolation 
results based on other lakes were also included: 


“In order to construct a shore displacement curve for the region, seven 
complementary sites at different altitudes were included based on different 
premises (fig 21, table 5). The main criterion was that they should be 
located at similar isobases. The sites include Lake Svartsjén at c. 20 m.a.s.L, 
investigated by Karlsson and Risberg (1998) in connection to the expansion 
of Arlanda airport south-east of Uppsala” (Plikk 2010: 39). 
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ma.si.(RH70) Southwest Uppland, Ase and Bergstrém 1982 Figure 10. Different 
interpretations of 
shore displacement 
regarding 
southwestern 
Uppland. After Plikk 
2010. 
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The shore displacement curve constructed in Plikk’s study (dashed red line) compared to previous studies. The 
two continuous black lines are compiled by Karlsson and Risberg (2005). Note that the line for central and norther 
Sondertérn and southeast Uppland includes three of the sites used to construct the curve of this study (L. Fljaturen, 
L. Gullsjon and L. Laduviken). Note also that no measures for adjusting the thresholds to the same isobase has been 
made. The grey curve is modified from Ase and Bergstr6m (1982), and the dashed line is modified from Granlund (1931). 
The altitude values used have been transposed to RH7o and RHoo by adding 30 cm in the latter two curves 
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1500 23 m.a.s.l 


1300 21 maas.l 


1100 18 m.a.s. 
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Figure 11.1 
Interpretation of 
the altitude of the 
shoreline during 
different periods 
in the Bronze Age 
based on Plikk’s 
study. 


According to Kjellén and Hyenstrand (1977), most of the figurative rock art 
in the area should be located around 20-25 m.a.s.l. In addition, Plikk’s new 
study of shore displacement indicates that sea level was about about 23-24 
m.a.s.l. around 1500 BC and about 17 m.a.s.]. about 700-500 BC. Thus, an 
interpretation of the altitude of the shoreline during different periods in the 
BA based on Plikk’s study is shown in figure 11.1. If this is correct, it should 
be possible to estimate the maximum age of the majority of the figurative 
sites in SW Uppland. Moreover, these conditions warrant the general 
statement that during the BA the sea was very adjacent and present to the 
rock art sites in SW Uppland. Parts of the area may therefore be defined as 
a seascape, which opens up for a new discussion concerning the dating and 
the action in BA landscape art in SW Uppland. 

Another point of interest is that the number of suitable bedrock sites on 
lower altitudes, 5-15 m.a.s.l. are very limited due sedimentation of glacial 
and postglacial clays. This condition explains why there are no findings of 
shore connected rock art at lower altitudes that could be related to the Pre- 
Roman Iron Age (PRIA, c. 500-1 BC). 


Rock art and other Bronze Age remains 
in the landscape 


The rock art region in Malardalen is located by Sweden’s third largest 
lake, Malaren. Today, the landscape may seem rather enclosed. In the BA, 
however, the sea level was about 20-25 metres higher, the lake was instead 
a branch of the Baltic Sea and the rock art had a considerably more coastal 
and communicative location than today. Three major rock art regions 
adjoin Lake Malaren: Sédermanland to the south, Vastmanland to the west 
and Uppland to the north (fig 12). New rock art finds have been made in 
Vastmanland and Sddermanland; in each of these areas we now know of 
about 100 sites with figurative images and about 1500 with cup marks only 
(Brostrém 1994, 2011, Coles 2000, Thedéen 2004, Goldhahn 2006: 37). The 
famous rock art surveyors Sven-Gunnar Brostrém and Kenneth Ihrestam 
have made most of the new discoveries. 

Figurative rock art is most plentiful in SW Uppland, with about 470 
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figurative sites and about 1830 sites with cup marks only (Kjellén 1976, 
Kjellén & Hyenstrand 1977, Coles 2000). The parish of Boglésa in SW Uppland 
in fact has almost the same frequency of figurative rock art as the Tanum 
area in northern Bohuslan. Sites with cup marks are more dominant and on 
higher ground in the northern part of Uppland, while figurative rock art has 
been pecked on lower ground in SW Uppland, close to the BA shoreline. It 
is, however, notable that some large sites with cup marks in SW Uppland 
have lowest location of all the rock art (Coles 2000: 38). This fact favours the 
theory that these particular sites could be related to later periods. But the 
general rule in Uppland is that panels or boulders which only contain cup 
marks seem to be most frequent on higher ground. 

Southwestern Uppland is generally very rich in prehistoric remains from 
the BA and the following is a very brief account. In the light of the rock art 
and other BA remains in the landscape, such as graves and heaps of fire- 
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Figure 12. Map 
displaying all rock 
art sites, cairns and 
important Bronze 
Age sites and areas 
in Malardalen, with 
a shoreline about 20 
mas.l 


cracked stones, Hyenstrand (1968), Hyenstrand and Kjellén (1977), Coles 
(2000) and other scholars have argued for various hypothetical models of 
the area’s BA settlement organisation (fig 9). Coles focused on the rock art, 
whereas Hyenstrand and Kjellén (1977) tried to include the other prehistoric 
remains dated to the BA. More recent rescue excavations have yielded new 
data about BA settlements in Uppland (Ullén 2003). For instance, Apalle, 
a very complex settlement site about 20 km east of Enképing, displayed 
numerous house structures from the BA and a vast number of settlement 
finds and features. It is actually one of the most informative BA settlement 
sites in Sweden (Artursson 2009). The main focus of the settlement seems 
to have been during the LBA. During this period 10-12 contemporary 
farmsteads constituted a hamlet in several phases (Artursson 2009: 147). 

Bronze Age house structures have also been discovered at Biskopskulla, 
Annelund in Enképing, Tibble, and Nibble, and metallurgic or other 
settlement activity connected to the BA in Hallby, Harnevi, Skalby, Tjursaker 
in Varfrukyrka, and Vi (Modig 1989, Hjarthner-Holdar 1993, Karlenby 
2007, 2011, Artursson et al 2011). On the basis of these new observations, 
Karlenby has discussed models of BA settlement organisation and aspects 
of expansion, continuity and discontinuity in the landscape. Furthermore, 
Lindstr6ém (2011) argues that the BA archaeological material, such as 
rock art, settlement finds, heaps of fire-cracked stones and graves, reveal 
smaller settlement units, each covering an area about 2-5 km in diameter. 
These settlement units include about 10-12 households from the BA, just 
like Apalle during period IV-V. In this light, Lindstrém puts forward the 
interesting hypothesis that the number of crew strokes in the rock ships 
corresponds to the settlement organization in the area. I intend to discuss 
and elaborate this theory in the final section of this book. 

Our knowledge and discussion of BA settlement organisation in Uppland 
have benefitted from recent research (Artursson 2009, Artursson et al 
2011). The work on complex mortuary milieus, rituals and eschatological 
structures such as the cult house and BA graves in the region has been even 
more comprehensive (Kaliff 1995, 1997, Karlenby 1999, Runics 1999, Victor 
2002, Feldt 2005, Artursson et al 2011). For instance, Helena Victor’s thesis 
on cult house, mortuary milieus in Uppland has increased our knowledge 
of these features, not just in this region. The most frequent BA grave types 
are stone settings, cairns and heaps of fire-cracked stones. At that time, 
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Uppland was not a “barrow land” like southern Sweden and Denmark. 
However, an interaction between these regions is manifested in the great 
Haga barrow from period IV, located near Uppsala (fig. 12, 12.1). Oscar 
Almgren’s investigation of this barrow in the early 20th century revealed 
an oak coffin, a bronze hilted sword with gold mounting and several other 
prestige objects (Victor 2002). 

Over the years, many researchers have also drawn attention to the high 
frequency of heaps of fire-cracked stones in Uppland (Ekholm 1921, Rentzhog 
1976, Kjellén & Hyenstrand 1977, Larsson 1986, Hjaérthner-Holdar 1993, 
Kaliff 1997, Karlenby 1999, Victor 2002, Goldhahn 2006). Later excavations 
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Figure 12.1. Map 
displaying names 

of sites and areas 
with settlement 
activity, bronze 
casting sites and 
special cult activities 
from the Bronze Age 
in southwestern 
Uppland. White dots 
= cup marks, red dots 
= figurative rock art, 
shoreline about 20 
mas.l 


Figure 12.2. Map 
displaying the 
distribution of fire- 
cracked stones (black 
triangles) and rock art 
(white dots = cup 
marks, red dots = 
figurative rock art) in 
southwestern Uppland, 
shoreline about 20 
m.as.l. 
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and research show that these often contain grave finds or are located 
in typical mortuary milieus. Thus the interpretation of this prehistoric 
feature has shifted from being a settlement indicator to an eschatological 
or cosmological feature. However, fire-cracked stones are complex features 
with many dimensions (Kaliff 1995, Karlenby 1999, 2011, Goldhahn 2007). It 
is interesting that this feature tends to be frequent in some of the rock art 
areas in SW Uppland. On the other hand, it is also frequent in areas that 
lack figurative rock art (fig 12.2). 

Moreover, many scholars have stressed interactive relations between 
Uppland and the Baltic region, Russia and the Urals (Tallgren 1916, Ekholm 
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1921, Baudou 1960, Larsson 1986b, Hjarthner-Holdar 1993, Kresten 2005, 
Eriksson 2009). Evidence of this is to be found in the so-called “Lauzits” and 
“Pre-Lauzits” ceramics in the Uppland area from about period II-III (later 
studies show that it was produced in the area from local clay inspired by 
the “Lauzits” culture (Jaanusson 1987, Eriksson 2009). The specific socketed 
axe of Malardal type may be imported from the Ural region from LBA period 
IV-V (Tallgren 1916, Baudou 1960, Hjarthner-Holdar 1993, Kresten 2005). 
This was in fact one of the most common types of axe in Malar region during 
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Figure 12.3, A 
section from Gunnar 
Ekholm’s map of 
Uppland showing 
the distribution 

of Bronze Age 
bronzes and rock 
art in southwestern 
Uppland; black 

dots and triangles 

= Early Bronze Age 
bronzes, hollow 

dots and triangles 

= Late Bronze Age 
bronzes. Ring crosses 
= rock art. No IV 

= Biskopskulla area 
and XIII = Boglésa 
area. After Ekholm 
1921, 


the LBA. Regarding the bronze artefacts from Uppland about 100 items could 
be related to the EBA and about 210 to the LBA (Ekholm 21, Baudou 1960, 
Oldeberg 1974: 358-375, see fig 12.3). In fact, Uppland is one of the regions 
in Sweden where LBA bronze items are most numerous, leading many 
scholars to argue that at that time this region was engaged in expansionary 
geopolitical affairs (Larsson 1986, Eriksson 2009). 

Finally, in addition to the rock art on fixed features of the landscape, 
there are finds of portable rocks with images from the BA. About 10 stones 
with ship images and other figures have been recorded in the area. 

After this brief account it is time to turn back to the essence of this study, 
namely the figurative rock art in SW Uppland. 
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Chapter 3 


Seascapes In 
Uppland 


Introduction 


During the BA the sea penetrated this part of Uppland from the south as well 
as from the northeast. The landscape of SW Uppland was then very different 
from today’s “terrestrial” scene. Numerous small inlets, sounds and strikes 
interrupted the landscape and most of the figurative rock art was made on 
shores, small islands and isthmuses. This case study begins with the north- 
western part of Boglésa parish, in the Rickeby and Hemsta areas (fig 13). This 
is not where the area with figurative rock art starts; there are sites further 
north and northeast that are located at altidues too high to be related to 
shore displacement and are therefore not considered here. 


The rock art in the Rickeby and Hemsta areas 


Most of the rock art in this area is situated on rather small, low-lying granite 
outcrops. In the BA, the land at Boglésa-Hemsta was divided by a narrow 
sound and the rock art was made on mainland shores, small islands and 
isthmuses. In particular, many sites were pecked on small promontories and 
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Figure 13. Ortho photo/ 
map illustrating the 
Boglésa-Hemsta area with 
two different shorelines 
from the BA. A green 
extensive shoreline 
representing the Early 
Bronze Age (21-25 m.a.s.l.) 
and a darker purple, 
representing the Late 
Bronze Age (17-20 m.a.s.l.). 
This particular area was 
then divided by a narrow 
strait and the rock art 
was made on mainland 
shores, small islands and 
isthmuses. Figurative rock 
art occurs only on the 
eastern part of this sound 
together with cup mark 
sites (white dots), while 
sites on the western part 
seem to have been used 
only for cup marks, The 
lowest ships from the Early 
Bronze Age period I-II 
(blue dots) tend to be close 
to 22 m.a.s.L., those from 
period III-IV (green dots) 
tend to be located at 21-20 
m.a.s.L and the lowest, 
from period V (red dots), 
tend to be located at about 
18-19 mas.l. 


islets. It is intriguing that figurative rock art occurs only on the eastern part 
of this sound together with cup mark sites, while sites on the western part 
seem to have been used only for cup marks (fig 13). This spatial trait may 
have had some social, ritual or territorial significance. In this area there is 
also a rather high frequency of heaps of fire-cracked stones, adjacent to the 
rock art. 

For instance, just a couple of metres from the monumental panels 
Boglésa 131:1 and Boglésa 138:1 there are heaps of fire-cracked stones (fig 
13). Those that have been excavated point to a BA date and contain material 
that could be connected with either burial praxis and or the production of 
bronze (Goldhahn 2007). It is of course difficult to argue that these features 
were produced at the same time as the rock art. Moreover, the majority of 
rock art sites in the area lack a spatial correlation with heaps of fire-cracked 
stones. Furthermore, there are some monumental stone settings and cairns 
in the area that could be connected with the BA. 

To return to the rock art and the landscape, it is very clear that some 
depictions were deliberately made at the BA seashore. Nowhere else in 
Sweden is this relation so obvious. It makes it possible to distinguish 
different chronological phases and actions in the landscape, as displayed in 
figure 13. Thus, the lowest ships from the EBA period I-II (blue dots) tend to 
be close to 22 m.a.s.L, those from period III-IV (green dots) tend to be located 
at 21-20 m.a.s.l. and the lowest, from period V, tend to be located at about 
19-18 m.a.s.l. (fig 13). As we shall see, the altitudes of certain rock art sites 
from specific periods seem to represent shorelines at different altitudes in 
the landscape. In the following sections I will begin with the rock art sites 
at the highest altitudes that are nevertheless relevant in terms of shoreline 
dating and proceed towards the lowest sites. 


Bogloésa 138:1 


One of Uppland’s most elaborate figurative panels is the locality Boglésa 
138:1, in the Rickeby area (fig 14). The site presents about 100 figuratives; 
64 footsoles, 32 ships, 5 humans, 2 animals, 11 circles, 35 cup marks and 
3 others (fig 14.2, 15.1-2). One interesting feature is a rather large pecked 
image (fig 15.2) that has been interpreted as either a cloak or a chair 
(Kjellén & Hyenstrand 1977, Coles 2000: 72). A similar figurative occurs 
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on three other sites in this area: Boglésa 131:1 and 238:1 and Varfrukyrka 
188:1. 

The altitude of Boglésa 138:1 runs from 22.9 to 25.2 m.a.s.l. Early Bronze 
Age ships occur on the higher part of the panel; the lowest of them, at 24.4 
m.a.s.l., is from EBA period I (fig 15.1-2) and is attributed with out-turned 
prows and a slightly upturned keel extension (Kaul 1998: 74, Ling 2008: 60, 
104pp). The lowest ship depiction, at 23.2 m.a.s.l., displays typical traits from 
the LBA period V, with a vertical raised keel extension and outward turned 
prows ending in an animal head (fig 15.1-2). The panel’s lowest part contains 
several LBA ships together with footsoles, ring crosses and obscure designs 
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Figure 14. Ortho 
photo/map showing 
the rock art in the 
case area of Rickeby 
today. 


Figure 14.1. 

Ortho photo/map 
illustrating the rock 
art (red dots) and 
heaps of fire-cracked 
stones (green 
triangles) in the 
case area of Rickeby 
during the EBA, 
shoreline about 22 
mas.l 
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(fig 15). The very lowest image, at 22.9 m.a.s.1., is an oval design with a line 
across it. The panel’s highest part includes a ship at 25.2. m.a.s.l. with typical 
features from EBA period I (Kaul 1998: 74, Ling 2008: 60, 104pp). 

Relating this particular panel to the shore displacement data results in 
the following interpretation. Early in the BA, when the shoreline was at 
about 25 m.a.s.l, most of this panel would have been covered by the sea 
but it would have been possible to peck the images on the highest part. In 
this context it is interesting that the ship from EBA period I is located at 
the panel’s outermost, highest part, which in EBA period I-II was just by the 
water’s edge. Thus, the upper part of the panel was not affected by shore 
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Figure 14.2. The outline of the entire rock, Boglésa 138:1, showing the different pecked panels within this. 
After Coles 2005: figure 50. 
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Figure 15. Major part of the panel Boglésa 138:1. After Brostrém 2008. 
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displacement during the EBA, though 
the images here could not have been 
made during the Late Neolithic (LN, 
c. 2350-1700 BC). The lower part of the 
panel, with ships from the LBA, was 
clearly affected by shore displacement, 
at least during EBA period I-II, because 
the shoreline was then at about 23-25 
m.a.s.l. The lowest ship image could 
not have been made earlier than EBA 
period II. 

Another notable feature of this panel 
is all the footsoles, especially now that 
we know that in the BA the panel faced 
a seascape. Richard Bradley argues 
for a connection between footsoles 
and the aquatic sphere, suggesting 
that the footsoles manifest elements 
of transition from the “aquatic death 
realm” towards “the terrestrial life 
realm” (Bradley 2000, 2009). On the other hand, in this area there are 
considerably more figurative sites located on lower ground that lack 
footsoles but include ship depictions and other designs. 

There are alternative interpretations of rock art panels with footsoles 
adjacent to ships. Some scholars have related the making of footsoles to 
maritime initiation rites in connection with such actions as embarking and 
disembarking from a ship (Kristiansen 2004, Kval@ 2004, Ling 2005, 2008). 
Considering the prehistoric location of these images, on a rock at the water’s 
edge in a small bay, social theories of maritime rituals and actions in the 
landscape do not seem far-fetched. Several anthropologists, ethnologists and 
archaeologists have stressed that maritime groups used different socio-ritual 
transitional actions and features by the coast and the shore. In this context 
the shore is regarded as a natural boundary, hence charged with special 
values and forces. Taboo, magic and rituals are therefore recurrent practices 
associated with the shore and there are several historical and ethnographic 
accounts of rituals performed on the shore in connection with sea missions 
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Figure 15.1. The 
photo illustrates 
the altitude and 
location of the 
lowest an highest 
ship depictions 
respectively on the 
panel. Photo by 
Kjéllen, EM. 


& 


Figure 15.2. The 
highest part of the 
engraved panel, 
Boglésa 138:1, 
displaying the cloak 
or chair depiction 
as well as rather 
large ships with 
typical features 
from EBA period I, 
with inward curved 
stems and horizontal 
keel extension. 
Documentation by 
Brostrom 2008. 


such as fishing, transport, communication, warfare and travel (Malinowski 
1922, Solheim 1940, Weibust 1958, van Ginkel 1987, Helskog 1999, Hultktrantz 
1992, Sognnes 2001, Westerdahl 2005, Ling 2008). Anthropologists such as 
Arnold van Gennep, Bronislaw Malinowski and Rob van Ginkel use concepts 
such as anxiety, ambiguity and liminality to describe specific socio-ritual or 
socio-structural behaviour at sea. 

For instance, in his classic essay “The Rites of Passage”, van Gennep 
notes that transitions from one physical and cognitive domain to another 
constitute important elements in rites of passage (van Gennep 1960: 11, 23). 
Many scholars have therefore regarded the shore as one of those boundary 
elements where rites of passage could have been executed (van Ginkel 1987, 
also Helskog 1999, Bradley 2000, 2009). For example, the maritime rites of 
embarking and disembarking are typical rites of separation that may be 
performed on the shore (van Gennep 1960: 11, 23, also van Ginkel 1987: 
62). 
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Thus, rituals connected with a sea journey and the making of rock art 
may have been performed by the shore in three stages: 


* Before a journey: pre-liminal rites, rites of separation. 
* During a journey: liminal rites, rites of transition. 
* After a journey: post-liminal rites, rites of incorporation. 


The shore implied salvation and rest, while the open sea denoted unrest, 
hardship and danger. 


Conclusion 
Relating the ship types or other typological images to the shore displacement 
data resulted in the following general conclusions: 


* The upper part of the panel emerged from the sea at the end of LN. 

* During the following phase, EBA period I, 1700 BC, it would have been 
possible to peck on a large part of the panel. 

* During period II the sea retreated from the entire panel but the setting was 
a seascape. 

* Interms of comparative chronology as well as shoreline dating, it seems that 
some of the ship features on this panel originated in an early phase of period 
I; however, most of the images appear to have been produced in period II-III 
onwards. 

* The panel also contains a fair number of images from period V, when the sea 
was located about 100 metres to the west. 


Boglosa 141:1 


The next site, one of the most quoted in the area, displays 60 ships, 11 
humans, 11 animals, 2 footsoles, 1 circle figure, 265 cup marks and 7 groves 
(fig 16-16.1). One of the most intriguing features is a large circular image 
consisting of three concentric lines. A ship image seems to depart from the 
inner section of this feature, while a large human figure attributed with a 
sword and accentuated calves stands outside the feature on the opposite side 
(fig 16.1). If these images are contemporary, the social narrative would have 
been complex. Many scholars have in fact related these images to ritual or 
cosmological narratives connected with transitions or prohibitions (Kaliff 
1997, Coles 2000, Goldhahn 2007). The panel holds also some interesting 
anthropomorphic beings, one with an erect penis, a rather rare feature for 
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Figure 16. Photo of 
the panel 141:1 and 
the surrounding 
landscape from 1922. 


Photo by Kjellén, EM. 


Figure 16.1. Photos 
of different parts 
and images on the 
panel Boglésa 141:1. 
Bottom right shows 
the altitude of the 
lowest ship depiction 
on the panel. Photos 
by Kjellén, EM. 
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Uppland (fig 16). Knowing that this panel faced a seascape during the BA, 
this evokes ideas about the depictions as a pictorial narration of a travellers’ 
tale. 

Much more could be said about the images on this panel, however, 
the topic of this study is the location of the rock art in relation to shore 
displacement (fig 14-14.1). The altitude of this figurative panel ranges from 
24.3 to 25.29 m.a.s.l. The lowest figurative image, at 24.3 m.a.s.l, is a ship 
depiction with typical traits from EBA period I-II: an inturned prow and a 
slightly upturned keel extension (fig 16.1). Considering that the shoreline 
was at about 24 m.a.s.l. in 1500-1600 BC, this ship image could not have been 
made much earlier than that. A typological dating to period II is suggested 
by the ship’s features apart from the slightly raised keel extension, which, 
like the shore displacement data, points to period II. In any event, here is a 
ship depiction that can be used in the discussion of dating. 


Conclusion 
Relating the ship types to the shore displacement data resulted in the 
following general conclusions: 


* The upper part of the panel emerged from the sea in period Ib. 

* During the following phase, period II, it would have been possible to peck on 
a large part of the panel. 

* Interms of comparative chronology as well as shoreline dating, it seems that 
a majority of the ship features on this panel originated in an early phase of 
period II. Some of the ship images could be related to the EBA I but most of 
them appear to have been produced in period II-III onwards. 

¢ The content and situation of the panel may also favour the notion that these 
images were meant to reflect actions, conditions, traditions or ideals at sea, 
a kind of travellers tale. 


Bogloésa 155:1-3 

This is one of the area’s most rewarding rock art sites in terms of shoreline 
dating. Furthermore, one of the figurative images on this site has the lowest 
location in the whole of Uppland (fig 13). The site, located on a small outcrop 
in arable land, consists of an engraved area of about 8 x 5 metres and has 7 
ship images, 1 anthropomorphic being, 2 circle figures and 9 cup marks. The 
images are spread over three panels located at different altitudes (fig 17.1-3). 
The panel on the highest part of this outcrop, 155:1 presents 5 ships and 8 
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cup marks. Some of the ships have typical EBA features, such as inturned 
prows, but at least one ship has a prow that ends in an outward turned 
animal head. Moreover, the ships have elevated keel extensions, typical of 
EBA period III or the LBA. Altogether these features indicate a typological 
dating of the ships to period III-IV. The lowest ship, with an outward turned 
prow, is at 20.4 m.a.s.l. and there is a large ship at 20.8 m.a.s.l. This means 
that these ship depictions could not have been made either during EBA 
period I-II or at the beginning of EBA period III. However, the images could 
have been pecked about 1200 BC when the shoreline was at about 20 m.a.s.1. 
This supports the typological dating of these ships to period III. 

The next panel, Boglésa 155:2, is located about 3 metres south of Boglésa 
155:1 (fig 17, middle and bottom). It shows 2 ship depictions, a cup and 
ring mark and cup marks. Regarding the ship depictions, these have been 
executed with a similar technique but one of them has a high raised keel 
extension, a typical trait for the LBA or a late phase of EBA period III; the 
other ship is more generic EBA, presumably period II-III. However, the 
dimensions of the hulls, prows and length, as well as the pecking technique 
of these ships are much the same. Moreover, they are located at the same 
altitude, 19.6 m.a.s.l. This indicates that they could not have been produced 
before the late phase of EBA period III, about 1200 BC, just like the above- 
mentioned ships. 

The lowest panel, Boglésa 155:3, displays the legs and a body, but no head, 
of a human figure, about 40 cm long (fig 17.1-2). The figure’s accentuated 
calves indicate a date in the LBA, presumably period IV-V (Kaul 1998, Ling 
2008). What has shoreline dating to say about the typological dating of 
these images? The lowest part of this panel is at 18.6 m.a.s.l. The shore 
displacement data indicate that in the EBA the shoreline was at about 25-21 
m.a.s.l., which means that the human depiction must have been made at a 
later date. By around 1100-1000 BC the shoreline had retreated to about 18 
m.a.s.l., making it possible to peck the images on this panel at the water’s 
edge (fig 17.3-4). Perhaps it would be more reasonable to suppose that the 
images were made during period V, when the shoreline was at about 17 
m.a.s.l. In any case, the shoreline dating points to period IV as the earliest 
date for these images, while the typological dating indicates period V. 

The location of this panel in the landscape is highly significant for this 
study (fig 13, 17.4-5). During the EBA the rock outcrop with the images 
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Figure 17. The 
images on the panels 
Boglésa 155:1-2. 

At the top Boglésa 
155:1, middle and 
bottom Boglésa 
155:2. After Kjelléns 
documentation, EM, 
SHFA. 
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Figure 17.1. The 
lowest image on the 
outcrop, Boglésa 
155:3. Bottom right, 
Kjellén’s photo of the 
anthropomorphic 
being displaying legs 
with extended calves, 
typical features of 
the Late Bronze 

Age. Background: 
author’s photo of the 
depiction. 


Figure 17.2. 
Landscape photo 
of the panel 155:3. 
The rule denotes 
the location of the 
anthropomorphic 
image on the rock. 
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constituted an islet or promontory surrounded by a seascape. During the 
LBA the sea level retreated from the northeastern part of the outcrop but 
was still present at the southwestern part. In this context it is remarkable 
that the rock art images on the lowest outcrops south of Boglésa 155:1 are 
all from the LBA. For instance, Boglésa 158:1-2, 159:1-2, 121:1 and 119:1 
have typical ship depictions or anthropomorphic beings from period V. A 
noticeable feature of panel 119:1 is the two warriors with extended calves, 
similar to those at Boglésa 155:1. None of these localities is located above 22 
m.a.s.l. In this context, the depicted war canoes and fighters from the LBA 
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Figure 17.3. The 
altitude and location 
of the panel Boglésa 
155 today. 


Figure 17.4. The 
altitude and location 
of the panel Boglésa 
155 during the LBA. 
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seem to form a cultural shoreline of their own in the landscape. The LBA sea 
level was located at the foot of these sites and the area was communicatively 
located in the middle of the strait that divided the landscape here on lower 
ground (fig 13, 17.5). It is tempting to suppose that people gathered here with 
boats and war canoes, presumably on a seasonal basis, for socio-maritime 
meetings, preparations, negotiations, embarkings and disembarkings as well 
as performances and rituals. 
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Conclusion 
Relating the panels with ships and anthropomorphic images to the shore 
displacement data resulted in the following general conclusions: 


* The engraved panel with ship depictions typical of the EBA III rose out of 
the sea at about 1200 BC, when the shoreline was at around 20 m.a.s.l. The 
typological dating of the ships to period III, 1300-1100 BC, could therefore 
be verified for this panel. 

* Inrelation to shoreline dating, the earliest date for the ships on these panels 
could be period III. 

* In relation to shoreline dating, the earliest date for the antropomorphic 
images, now situated at 18.6 m.a.s.l., is period IV. 
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Figure 17.5. The 
lowest panels with 
rock art, dominated 
by LBA ships and 
images, in the 
Rickeby and Hemsta 
area. Shoreline about 
17 ma.s.l. 


Figure 18. Photo of 
the landscape and 
the prominent panel 
Boglésa 131. Photo 
by Kjellén, EM & 
SHFA. 


* The panels can be divided stratigraphically into three chronological phases: 
Their upper part emerged from the sea in the transition between periods III 
and IV. During the following phase, period IV-V, it would have been possible 
to peck on a large part of the surface. 

* During the BA the site must have had a maritime setting in that it could only 
be reached and seen from the sea. In this respect it differs from many other 
localities in the area with complex combinations of images that may have 
been both accessible and visible from the land as well as the sea. 


Boglosa 131:1 


The following sites are located in a nature reserve, Hemsta Hagar. Besides 
all the rock art sites here, there are other BA remains, such as heaps of fire- 
cracked stones and stone settings (fig 13). In short, in the BA there seems 
to have been intense activity here. The most complex and best-known site 
in the area is Boglésa 131:1, including several panels. Coles describe this 
as follows: “...the great rock outcrop of Boglésa 131, which dominates of 
smaller outcrops with rock carvings...” (Coles 2000: 80). The large outcrop 
is located on lower grounds in arable land (fig 18). It contains in total 220 
ship depictions, 22 humans, 67 animals, 7 foot soles, 2 circle figures, 1 cloak 
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Figure 18.1. Photos 
of depicted boars, 
humans and the only 
scene in Uppland 
showing copulating 
anthropomorphic 
beings. Photo by 
Kjellén, EM. 


Figure 18.2. Photo 
of ship images 
displaying typical 
features from EBA 
period I, located on 
the highest part of 
the outcrop, Boglésa 
131:1, about 25 
m.as.l. Photo by 
Kjellén, EM & SHFA. 


Figure 18.3. 
Documentation of 
the ships located 
on the higher part 
on Boglésa 131:1. 
Note the different 
colours, black and 
grey denote that 
the images have 
been made with 
different depths. 
Documentation by 
Brostrom 2009. 


Figure 18.4. Photo of 
the lowest located 
ship image on the 
outcrop, showing 
typological features 
of the EBA period II. 
The ship is located 
at 24.3 m.as.l. which 
indicates that it 
could not have been 
produced during the 
beginning of EBA 
period I. Photo by 
Kjellén, EM & SHFA. 
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or chair figure, and 90 cup marks (fig 18.1-6). The panel also presents some _Figure 18.5. Ortho 
interesting images and scenes, especially those of wild boars and animals, —_ photo/map showing 
and a depiction of a large cloak/chair and a horned human figure. In fact, "te Hemsta area 
this is also the only site in Uppland that depicts a sexual act between two URINE GT Ea 
individuals, a so-called wedding scene (fig 18.1). However, it is the ships that 
are the most stunning and common depictions (fig 18.2). It is also the site 
with the largest number of ship depictions in the whole of Uppland. 

Moreover, some of these ship depictions have traits and features which 
indicate a very early date. They are located on the upper part of the panel, 
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Figure 18.6. Ortho 
photo/map of the 
Hemsta area (red 
dots) and heaps of 
fire-cracked stones 
(green triangles) 
with rock art during 
the EBA period III. 
Shoreline about 
20-21 ma.s.l. 
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at 25-25.2 m.a.s.l.; the panel’s altitude ranges from 23.5 to 25.2 m.a.s.l. It is 
noteworthy that this cluster of early ship depictions has been over-pecked 
with ship depictions with typical features from period I (Kaul 1998: 74, Ling 
2008: 60, 104pp). According to Sven-Gunnar Brostrém, who made the most 
recent documentation of the panel and also found new images on it, the 
performance of the technique clearly differs between the two phases of 
images (fig 18.3). The over-pecked images have been made with a smoother 
technique than those on top of them. Thus, the overlapped ships were 
presumably made either in an earlier phase than the ones on top or just 
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before them. In the former case we would have concrete evidence of ships 
from the LN II or the transition between LN and EBA period I. Could the 
shore displacement data verify this interpretation? Before considering this 
issue, there is more to be said about the images on this particular panel. 

The lowest ship depiction on Boglésa 131:1 is at 24.3 m.a.s.l. It displays 
traits from the EBA period II and is attributed with inturned prows, crew 
strokes and a slightly upturned keel extension (fig 18.4). As the shoreline 
in about 1500 BC was at about 24 m.a.s.L, this particular ship could not 
have been made much earlier than that. The features of this ship indicate 
a typological dating to period II, while the shore displacement data point 
to period I. 

As to the ships on the upper part of the panel, located at 25.2 m.a.s.l., 
the shoreline was at about 25 m.a.s.l. around the beginning of the BA. This 
indicates that these ships were first pecked during the transition between 
LN and EBA period I. However, it is more reasonable to assume that the 
ship images were produced when the shoreline was atabout 24-24.5 m.a.s.1.; 
in other words during EBA period I. At that time, just the upper surface 
of this islet was exposed and available for pecking images. This conjures 
up many ideas about the making of this particular panel in the seascape 
during the EBA (fig 18.5-6). First of all, the carvers (or rather the peckers) 
would have had to use a boat to reach this small outcrop in the sea, so the 
surface may have been worked on several occasions. Moreover, the panel’s 
content and situation may favour the assumption that these images were 
meant to reflect actions, conditions, traditions, or ideals at sea. During the 
BA, the ship-dominated rock art panels in the area were made successively 
from the water’s edge up the shore. The area with rock art subsequently 
became a shallow bay, which may have been highly suitable for various kinds 
of maritime activity, such as departure and arrival, but also for launching 
ships. 

The location of the panel and the fact that it is dominated by ship 
images favours a maritime interpretation. With reference to the ships, one 
suggestion is that this panel represents maritime initiation rites, conducted 
before, during or after an event at sea. In this context, the panel may reflect 
a pragmatic perception of the surrounding maritime landscape. 

Finally, a small panel is located about 28 metres southeast of the great 
panel Bogldsa 131:1, on the same outcrop. It contains just one ship, a circle 
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figure and cup marks. The ship is at 22.3 m.a.s.l. It does not present any 
typological features for dating but its altitude indicates period II as its 
earliest date. 


Conclusion 
Relating the ship types to the shore displacement data resulted in the 
following general conclusions: 


* The engraved panel rose out of the sea at the transition between LN and EBA 
period I. 

* In relation to shoreline dating, an earliest date for the ships on the higher 
part of the panel could be period I, with period II for the ships on the lower 
part. 

* The altitude, technique, and style of the rock art in relation to shore 
displacement favour the notion that the majority of rock art images were 
made in different periods during the BA, presumably periods I-III. 

* The content and situation of the panel may favour the notion that these 
images were meant to reflect social and ritual actions, conditions, traditions 
or ideals at sea. 


Bogl6sa 128:1-3, 129:1-2, 130:1 


The following sites are located on small outcrops in the field north of 
Boglésa 131:1. The location of the rock art panels in the landscape motivate 
treating them together. This account starts with the site that is furthest 
north (fig 18.6, 19). 

The panel Boglésa 128:1 is located on a small projection on the western 
part of the outcrop. It holds 7 ships, 2 axe depictions and 5 cup marks. 
However, the most fascinating feature of this particular panel is doubtless the 
2 axe depictions (fig 19.1). Some scholars have claimed that they represent 
flanged axes from EBA period I but, as we shall see, the measurements do 
not support this. The lower of the two axes is at 22.2 m.a.s.l., which indicates 
that it could not possibly have been made earlier than period II or, rather, 
that period’s latest phase, when the shoreline was at about 21-22 m.a.s.l. 
(at the beginning of period II the shoreline was at about 23 m.a.s.l.). This 
contradicts both the chronological and the functional assumption that these 
are representations of flange axes from period I. If, as the shore displacement 
data indicate, these axes were made in a late phase of period II, they would 
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be representations of either axes of palstaves types II or early so-called 
socketed axes from period II-III (Montelius 1917: 55). In this context it is 
interesting that Arthur Nordén found similar images of rock art axes in the 
Norrképing area and argued on the basis of typology that they represent 
palstaves from EBA period II (Nordén 1925b: 235). A similar conclusion could 
be drawn about the axes from Boglésa 128:1. This observation shows that the 
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Figure 19. Ortho 
photo/map showing 
measurements of 
the lowest parts of 
the entire outcrop of 
Boglésa 128:1 and the 
surrounding terrain. 


alternative way of dating these particular axe 
images, using shore displacement, gives the 


Hecvoty same outcome as comparative typology. 
oe Na The second large panel, Boglésa 128:2, on 
@ the same outcrop has about 40 ship depictions, 


one shield bearer being, 10 cup marks and 
other designs (fig 19.2). These ship images 
seem to share some general features and 
their execution is very homogeneous. Most of 
them are attributed with inturned prows and 
horizontal or slightly upturned keel extensions 
but some have out-turned prows that end in 
an animal head. None of them has features 
that could be directly associated with the 
LBA. The lowest ship depiction on the panel, 
at 22.1 m.a.s.l., has many features in common 
with the ship depictions on slab II from the 
Kivik cairn (cf. fig 5), dated to the transition 
between EBA period II and III (Randsborg 1993: 
53-57, Goldhahn 2005: 245pp). Its execution is 
rather simple, with smooth lines. It is at much 
the same altitude as many other ship images 
from this area that have typological features 
from the EBA. The altitude rules out a date at 
the beginning of the EBA but possibly allows 
a date in the transition between period II and 
Ill, when the shoreline was at about 21-22 


Figure 19.1. Boglésa m.a.s.l. This would support Randsborg’s (1993) chronological assumption 
128:1 with the that the ships from the Kivik cairn originate from the transition between 
depicted axes from periods II and III. The altitudes of the other ships on this panel range from 
EBA period II and 


22.2 up to 23.5 m.a.s.L. 


ss saris = As mentioned above, some of the ships on the two panels Boglésa 128:1 
prows ending in and Boglésa 128:2 are attributed with outward turned prows ending in 
animal heads. Photo animal heads, indicative of period III or the LBA (Kaul 1998). However the 
and documentation other features of these particular ships are typical of the EBA period I-II. 

by Kjellén, EM. The main argument for the typological dating of ships from period III is 
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had. He also inspired a new generation of rock art surveyors, among them 
Sven-Gunnar Brostrém, honorary doctor in archaeology, regarded as the 
outstanding surveyor of rock art in Sweden today. He began his career as 
Kjellén’s field apprentice and has in turn inspired and taught many young 
archaeologists about the praxis of finding and registering rock art. So ina 
sense, Kjellén’s spirit and knowledge are still very much with us in the rock 
art landscapes. 

Doing fieldwork in Uppland makes it clear how systematic and thorough 
Kjellén was. He lacked today’s means and methods but had a “feeling” for 
the location of images in the landscape. He clearly searched for rock art 
systematically, regardless of the rock’s elevation above sea level. He had 
no access to data on altitude because in those days, maps of the areas in 
question did not carry such information. During my work in SW Uppland 
I have come across low-lying smooth rock panels and checked them for 


2 BACKGROUND 


Figure 1. Photo of 
Einar Kjellén at the 
Brandskog ship, 
photo by Séren 
Hallgren, EM. 
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the ship images on the Wismar horn, which scholars assign to either period 
III or the end of that period (Glob 1969: 49-55, Malmer 1981: 33, Randsborg 
1993: 98-99, Kaul 1998: 92), Another point of departure for dating rock art 
ships in the light of ship depictions on bronze items is the rendering of a 
ship on the Rerby sword, dated to period Ib. According to Kaul (1998: 74) this 
non-functional sword could have been shaped to recall a ship, i.e., the sword 
is a ship and the ship is a sword. Apart from this sword and the Wissmar 
horn, most of the bronzes on which ships are depicted consist of razors 
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Figure 19.2. Boglésa 
128:2 with the ship 
depictions and a 
shielded warrior. 
Documentation by 
Kjellén. 


Figure 19.3. Ship 
shaped razors with 
animal heads from 
EBA period II. After 
Montelius 1917: 62. 


Figure 19.4. Palstaves 
from EBA period II. 
After Montelius 1917: 
55. 
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and other items from the LBA. However, the discussion about this seems to 
have overlooked other bronzes with distinct ship shapes, namely the razors 
from period II, which have an out-turned prow that ends in an animal head 
(19.3). In this context we may also look at the palstaves from EBA period II 
and compare these with the axe images depicted at the same panel as the 
ship with animal heads (fig 19.1-4). 

To return to panels 128:1-2, there are several facts that support the 
dating of these images to the end of period II (fig 19.1-2). Firstly, the altitude 
of the ships, about 22.2 m.a.s.l., indicates that 1400 BC is the earliest date, 
though these ships could have been made later on when the shoreline had 
receded, But in that case, why weren’t these ships placed lower down on 
these panels? Secondly, these ships have been made at the same altitude 
and on the same panels as ships and other features, such as axe depictions, 
that have been dated to period II. Thirdly there is the execution of these 
particular ships, which display the same pecking technique as the other 
images on the panels. Fourthly and finally, the axe depictions on panel 
128:1 seemingly correspond to those in Norrképing that have been dated 
typologically to period II (Nordén 1925b: 235). Moreover, at Himmelstadlund 
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in Norrképing there are likewise many ship depictions with typical features 
of period II on the same panels as other typical images - swords and axes 
- from period II (fig 19.5, see also Nordén 1925b: 193). These ships are 
attributed with out-turned prows with animal heads just like those on panels 
128:1-2. Taken together, all this indicates a dating of these particular ships 
to a late phase of period II. 

The upper left part of panel 128:2 carries the image of a shield bearer. 
While anthropomorphic beings with armour generally relate to the LBA 
(Nordbladh 1989, Fredell 2003), the Wismar horn from EBA period III displays 
shield bearers with spears. Moreover, some panels in the Tanum and Kville 
area in Bohuslan depict shield bearers adjacent to ships from EBA period 
II-III (Nordbladh 1989, Ling 2008). U and V-notched Herzsprungshields 
of bronze are in general considered to belong to the LBA period IV-V 
(Sprockhofff 1930: 10, Coles 1962: 161, Graslund 1967: 60, Harrison 2004). 
However, there are two examples of a V-notched shield made of leather 
from Ireland, one carbon dated to 1950-1520 BC and the other to 1380-1020 
BC. Moreover, there are traces of a leather shield in the famous warrior 
grave from Regensburg, dated just before 1300 BC (Harrison 2004: 129). In 
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Figure 19.5. Depicted 
swords from EBA 

IL and a ship with 
typical EBA features 
attributed with 

an animal head 
from Ekenberg 
Ostergotland. 
Documentation by 
Evers, SHFA. 


other words, there are reasons for reconsidering the general chronological 
assumption about rock art images of shield bearers. This particular shield 
bearer is located at 22.5 m.a.s.l., which indicates a earliest date around 1400 
BC. 

On Boglésa 129:1-2 there are 6 ships, 2 footsoles and 3 cup marks, while 
Bogldsa 130:1 has 6 ships and nothing else. These panels are located on small, 
flat outcrops in the field. The lowest ship images are at about 22 m.a.s.l. on 
Boglésa 129:2 and at 22.1 and 22.2 m.a.s.l. on Boglésa 130:1. The ships share 
some general features from EBA period II: inturned prows and horizontal 
or slightly upturned keel extensions. Thus, they have been made with the 
same technique as the images on panels 128:1-2. The altitude and the style 
of the ships on these outcrops are notably uniform. The sea receded from 
these outcrops in about 1600-1500 BC and the images could not have been 
made before about 1400 BC. It is most likely that the same peckers operated 
in this area during the BA and made the images on all of these panels. 

So it seems that the rock art peckers must have reached this tiny island 
or outcrop in Hemsta’s shallow bay by boat (fig 18.6). The altitude of the 
surrounding terrain favours this assumption. It is fascinating to imagine 
peckers in a small boat coming to these small islands on several occasions 
to make these images, perhaps in order to influence actions at upcoming 
sea ventures in the region. 


Conclusion 
Relating the ship types to the shore displacement data resulted in the 
following general conclusions: 


* The panels rose out of the sea at the transition between EBA period Ib and 
Il. 

* In relation to shoreline dating, an earliest date for the ships on the higher 
part of the panel could be period II. Moreover, the depicted axes on panel 
128:1, and the ship with out-turned prows with animal heads seem to 
originate from a late phase of period II. 

* The altitude, technique, and style of the rock art, together with the shore 
displacement data, favour the notion that the rock art images were made at 
different times in the EBA, presumably period II. 

¢ The content and situation of the panel may also favour the notion that these 
images were meant to reflect social and ritual actions, conditions, traditions 
or ideals at sea. 
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The Harkeberga area 


This section is about some more sites with figurative rock art. The sites in 
Harkeberga lie about 20 km northeast of Boglésa (fig 3, 12.1). Harkeberga 
parish has fewer known rock art sites than Boglésa. The area contains 
about 20 figuratives and about 100 localites with cup marks. There are some 
spectacular figurative panels, such as Harkeberga 41:1 with its extraordinary 
depictions of poles or trees connected to a ship, concentric circles and the 
beautifully formed large ship from LBA period V (fig 20). However, the 
most common feature of the area is rock art sites with a small number of 
cup marks. Then there is Harkeberga 113:1, Uppland’s largest site with cup 
marks, around 350, as well as grooves (fig 20.1). 

The sites considered here, Harkeberga 70:1-3, are located on a small 
outcrop on the lowest ground in the middle of an extensive expanse of arable 
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Figure 20 (below left). 
The extraordinary 
depictions of poles 

or trees adjacent 

to a ship from EBA 
Harkeberga 41:1. 
Photo by Kjellén, EM. 


Figure 20.1 (below 
right). Uppland’s 
largest site with 
rock art: Harkeberga 
113:1. Photo by the 
author. 


Figure 20.2. Ortho 
photo/map of 

the Harkeberga 

area showing GPS 
measurements of 
the terrain and the 
locality in question. 
The blue line denotes 
the location of the 
BA shoreline. 
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land (fig 20.2-3). Their location is reminiscent of the panels in Rickeby: Boglésa 
155, 121 and 119. They are three separate panels; 70:1 has 2 ships and 35 
cup marks, 70:2 has 1 ship, 1 human figure and 20 cup marks (fig 20.3). The 
locality has an intriguing record of research. In Studier i Upplands bebyggelse 
historia, I Bronsdlder (1921), Ekholm compared the BA shoreline with measured 
rock art localities, graves and stray finds of bronze and ship images. Ekholm 
was the first scholar to measure the altitude of rock art in Sweden, but his 
results were not entirely correct. One of the most important obervations in 
his ship chronology of 1917 were the ships on the panels at Harkeberga 70:1-3. 
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According to Ekholm, the lowest ship here was at about 16.2 m.a.s.l. and had 
typical “Wismar horn” features from period III (see fig 5). He therefore argued 
that the period III shoreline could not have been higher than 16 m.a.s.l. This 
contradicted the existing theories of the shoreline’s BA altitude (Ling 2008: 
27). In this context Ekholm referred to Almgren’s theories about the location 
of rock art in Bohuslin’s prehistoric landscape: 


“For a certainty it may not be established as any generally applicable rule that 
the rock carvings were located by the contemporary shore. As regards those 
in Bohuslén, Almgren has declared that ‘they occur within or at the edges of 
the areas which in the BA just as today were best suited for cultivation and 
settlement’” (Ekholm 1921: 112, translated here). 


In the subsequent discussion, Ekholm mobilised every possible argument 
for lowering the shoreline in the area in order to adapt to Almgren’s theory, 
stressing that the rock art was made by the arable land, not by the shore. 
Ekholm finally concluded that it was the exception rather than the rule for 
a rock art locality to be located at the level of the BA shoreline. Ekholm 
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Figure 20.3. Photos 
of the panels 
Harkeberga 70:1-2. 
Left: Harkeberge 70:1 
(19.6 m.as.l); right: 
Harkeberga 70:2 (19.7 
m.a.s.L). Photos by 
Kjellén, EM. 


Figure 20.4. Ortho 
photo/map showing 
how the Harkeberga 
area may have 
appeared during the 
BA. A blue extensive 
shoreline represents 
the EBA (25-21 
m.a.s.L), purple 
represents the LBA 
(20-17 m.a.s.L). A 
green dot marks 

the local cup marks 
(white dots). 
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was wrong about the BA shoreline but his comparative discussion about 
the chronology of ship depictions was extremely comprehensive. It is still 
comparable to those produced by Glob in 1969 and Kaul in 1998. 

Ekholm’s claim that the lowest ship at this site is located at 16.2 m.a.s.l. 
seems to have been based on a misreading of the number. The present 
study showed that the lowest ship at Harkeberga 70:1 is at 19.63 m.a.s.l. 
and the lowest one on Harkeberga 70:2 is at about 19.74 m.a.s.l., while the 
third panel, Harkeberga 70: 3, with cup marks, is at 18.95 m.a.s.l. It should 
be mentioned that when these panels were measured again in the 1970s 
(Kjellén & Hyenstrand 1977: 20), the altitude of the lowest ship was found 
to be about 18.95 m.a.s.l. Thus, the earlier nivelation method could easily 
generate many sources of errors compared to today’s GPS method with a 
general margin of error of 1-2 cm. 

The ship depictions on these two panels seem to share some general 
features; two of them have inturned prows and all three have an accentuated 
keel extension. However, the third ship, on Harkeberga 70:1, has an out- 
turned prow that ends in an animal head. It is the features of this particular 
ship that prompted Ekholm to relate it to the ship depictions on the Wismar 
horn, dated to period III. This typological dating is correct. Moreover, the 
shore displacement data indicate that these ships could not have been made 
before the beginning of EBA period III, when the shoreline was closer to 
20-21 m.a.s.l. This supports the typological dating of these ships to period III, 
particular if one allows for the tide. During the BA the panels were pecked 
on a small islets located in a larger bay, and may therefore have reflected 
social and ritual actions, conditions, traditions or ideals at sea (fig 20.4). 


Conclusion 
Relating the ship types to the shore displacement data resulted in the 
following general conclusions. 


* The sea receded from the rock sites during the beginning of EBA period III. 

* Inrelation to shoreline dating, an earliest date for the ships on these panels 
could be period III. 

¢ The content and situation of the panel may also favour the notion that these 
images were meant to reflect social and ritual actions, conditions, traditions 
or ideals at sea (fig 20.4). 
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Aspects of prominent rock art sites 
and landscapes 


As stated earlier, the greater part of Uppland’s rock art seems to have been 
sited close to the contemporary BA shore. About 80 per cent of the rock art 
sites in SW Uppland have low locations near to what in the BA were shallow 
bays, estuaries and inlets (fig 13, 20.4, 21). However, this statement needs to 
be amplified. As it was not possible to make a detailed map of each and every 
site, I have sampled some of those that are most relevant for the present 
purpose. My concern here is the rock art in the landscape rather than just 
with chronology because that issue has been dealt with earlier. However, 
the interaction between these two aspects - landscape and chronology - is 
central to the following discussion. We shall look at some famous rock art 
sites, for instance in Brandskog (Boglésa 109), Boglésa by, Biskopskulla, 
Villberga and Litslena. Various observations and ideas will be presented 
about the relation between these rock art sites, the landscape, shore 
displacement and other prehistoric remains. Each locality has particular 
traits and relationships that need to be considered. The following account of 
these sites is an important preliminary to the subsequent discussion about 
rock art and landscape. 


The extraordinary ship in Brandskog, Boglosa 109:1 


First I shall consider some rock art sites located a couple of kilometres east 
of Hemsta and Rickeby, in the north and south, respectively, of the village of 
Boglésa (fig 21-21.5). Boglésa 109:1, also known as the Brandskog panel or 
the Brandskog ship, is probably the most renowned rock art site in the whole 
of Uppland (fig 21.1). It was detected and documented by Kjellén and Nordén 
in 1925 and became a national celebrity. It was, in fact, this find that inspired 
Kjellén to proceed with field surveys. Media and prominent antiquarians, 
such as Gunnar Ekholm, Gustaf Hallstrém and Oscar Almgren, visited the site 
and everybody agreed it was exceptional. Besides also documenting the site 
and publishing it in Fornvaénnen 1925 (Nordén 1925a), Nordén excavated an 
adjacent cairn but only found a scattering of burnt bones. 
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This panel is special on two counts: the depiction of an “abnormally” 
large ship crewed by 6 anthropomorphic beings and a ship lifter, and its 
style, form and depiction of the extension. The ship is contour pecked and 
4.2 metres long, while the ship lifter is about 1.1 metres tall (fig 21.1). The 
ship is depicted with out-turned prows that end in horse heads, typical of the 
LBA period V. The panel also has 2 EBA ship depictions, 1 adorant, footsoles 
and cup marks (fig 21.2). Its monumental and communicative setting in 
the landscape (fig 21.3) is reminiscent of a well-known panel in Bohuslan, 
located at Bro Utmark, Tanum 192. Knowing that it overlooked a seascape 
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Figure 21. The map 
shows how the 
Boglésa area and 
part of the Litslena 
area may have 
appeared during the 
BA. A blue extensive 
shoreline represents 
the EBA (25-21 
m.a.s.L), a lighter 
blue represents the 
LBA (20-17 m.a.s.l.). 
Red dots = sites with 
EBA images, yellow 
dots = sites with LBA 
images. 


Figure 21.1. Photo 
from 1925 of the 
extraordinary large 
and elaborative 
ship, Bogldsa 109:1 
in Brandskog. It 
was detected by 
Einar Kjellén and 
documented by 
Kjellén and Nordén 
in 1925 and became 
a national celebrity. 
Photo by Kjellén, EM 
& SHFA. 


during the BA evokes ideas about maritime communication, interaction and 
ritual, such as launching, embarking and disembarking. For instance, during 
the BA real boats could have been moored just at the foot of this particular 
panel. While the large ship is indeed spectacular compared to others in the 
area, it should be added that in SW Uppland there are other rock art ships, 
animals and human figures that display the same style and form (Boglésa 94, 
119, 121, 155, 158, 298, Varfrukyrka 93, Harkeberga 78, Orsta and Ramsta). 
These sites can likewise be related to the LBA, which makes one wonder 
whether the same artist could have pecked them all. The altitudes of the 
images on this panel are quite high. The hull of the large LBA ship is at 26.3 
m.a.s.l. and the ship lifter at the stern is at about 26 m.a.s.l. One of the EBA 
ships, with typical features of period I (see fig 5-6), is at 26.1 m.a.s.l., while 
the other, with features from EBA period II, is at 28.7 m.a.s.]. 

Relating this particular panel to the shore displacement data results in 
the following interpretation. During the EBA the sea receded to the lower 
part of the panel but still covered the low-lying arable land. In the LBA the 
shoreline ran about 25-50 metres east and south-east of the large ship on 
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the Brandskog panel but the panel would still have been a good landing- 
place. The fact that the panel overlooked a seascape throughout the BA 
is suggestive (fig 21.4-5). There may have been a short beach between 
the panel and the sea and it is tempting to imagine that real BA boats 
were pulled up here. The ship image’s size and location are such that it 
may well have been visible from the sea, so its location seems intentional. 
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Figure 21.2. Photo 

of the Early Bronze 
Age ship at the panel 
Boglésa 109:1 in 
Brandskog. Photo by 
the author. 


Figure 21.3. Photo 
of Einar Kjéllen and 
Arthur Nordén by 
the Brandskog panel 
back in 1925, Photo 
by Gustaf Hallstrom, 
EM & SHFA. 


Figure 21.4. Ortho 
photo/map showing 
the location of the 
panel, Boglésa 109:1 
to BA shorelines. 
Dark blue colour 

= EBA shoreline, 
light blue = LBA. 


Boglosa 109:1 


Furthermore, some scholars have suggested that the adjacent BA cairn could 
have been made in the same event, such as a maritime burial (Nordén 1925b). 
Similar interpretations have been made in others regions in Scandinavia by 
scholars such as Widholm (1998, 2006, 2007) Goldhahn (1999, 2006, 2007), 
Wrigglesworth (2002), Nordenborg Myhre (2004), Melheim (2005) and Linge 
(2006). 


The Maritime panels in Boglosa by 


The rock art sites located south and south-east of Brandskog have some 
special features (fig 21.5). For instance, Boglésa 160:1 includes interesting 
social scenes between humans and animals (fig 22.1) Some scholars have 
stressed that this form of interaction reflects norms of certain social 
positions in the BA and scholars such as Kjellén, Hyenstrand, Lindstrém 
and other have stressed the “chiefly” structure of a particular scene on this 
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Figure 21.5. Extensive 
map illustrating the 
areas of Brandskog 
and Boglésa by 
during the BA. Dark 
blue colour = EBA 
shoreline, light blue 
= LBA shoreline. 
Period I-II rock art 
(blue dots), period 
III-IV rock art (green 
dots), period V 

rock art (red dots), 
cup marks (white 
dots) and heaps of 
fire-cracked stones 
(green triangles). 


Figure 22.1. The 
social and scenes at 
the panel Bogldsa 
160:1. Photo by 
Kjellén, EM. 


panel. In chiefdom societies the chief claims a “divine” right and position 
in society with reference to ancestors, animals and distant others (Larsson 
2002). Another interesting image on this panel is the depicted “sun horse” at 
the lower right postion on the photo. In fact, it shares some general features 
with the famous Trundholm sun chariot. 

In the southern part of Boglésa, some figurative sites are located on small 
promontories in the arable land. It is noteworthy that many sites here can 
be related to EBA period III (fig 21.5). The altitudes of the period III ship 
images correspond closely to the shoreline in that time. Several panels 
with typical ships from EBA period III are located close to 21 m.a.s.l., for 
instance Boglésa 260, 261, 264, 265, 281, 282 (fig 21.5). Moreover, Boglésa 
283, which includes some spectacular cup marks and groves, has a ship 
located at 20.83 m.a.s.l. Unfortunately, this ship lacks features that could 
provide a typological date. Still, shoreline dating indicates that this ship 
could not have been made earlier then EBA period III. Furthermore, a map 
that reproduces the shoreline from EBA period III makes it evident that the 
figurative rock art was made in small, sheltered bays or lagoons rather than 
in exposed locations in the seascape. Another noteworthy fact is the close 
relation between cup marks and the BA shoreline. 
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The Litslena area 


Among the intriguing sites in the Litslena are the panels at Hummelsta 
and Ullstamma, which have been discussed by, among others, Kjellén 
and Hyenstrand (1977) and Coles (2000). In my opinion, Litslena 176:1, at 
Hummelsta, is one of the most impressive sites in the whole of Uppland. It 
contains 15 large EBA ships, all performed with the same smooth technique. 
One of them is more than 3 metres long. These ships have typical attributes 
of EBA period I-II: large inturned prows and vaguely raised keel extensions. 
Some of them are arranged in frame patterns (fig 23.1-2) and Kristiansen 
(2005) sees this as an illustration of a cosmology. This panel is at a fairly high 
altitude, 25-26 m.a.s.l. (lowest ship 25.4, highest 26.2). Thus, it was clearly 
made in a seascape environment, at the edge of a peninsula (fig 23.3); during 
the EBA period I the sea would have been just below the images, washing 
some of the lower ones on a windy day. It also interesting that the shore 
displacement data and the typological dating of the ship depictions match 
so well. According to a new study by Plikk, the altitude of the shoreline at 
the beginning of the BA was about 26-25 m.a.s.l., which means that these 
ships could not have been made during the LN but rather during the EBA 
period I, just at the water’s edge. 

Litslena 280:1 is located at Ullstamma, about 300 metres south of the 
panel at Hummeslta, on a rather large promontory in arable land (fig 23.4). 
This site contains about 10 deeply pecked ships images and 40 cup marks 
(fig 23.4). At first glance the ships seems similar to those on Litslena 176:1 
from EBA period I; a closer look shows that they have a more raised keel 
extension, indicating period II rather than period I. As the lowest ships on 
the panel are at an altitude of 23.9 m.a.s.l., they could have been produced 
during the transition between periods I and II, which could explain their 
hybrid style. Another interesting aspect with this panel is that it seems to 
have been incorporated in a rather large ship setting, about 19 metres long. 
Both the ship setting and the figurative panel were found by J. H. Séderlund 
in 1896. Kjellén’s drawing shows that the figurative panel is located at the 
western part of the ship setting, which seems to lack some stones. Once 
again we have a connection between figurative rock art and a BA mortuary 
monument or milieu. It is also interesting that both features have ship forms 
and share the location. This evokes ideas of BA maritime burial practice and 
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Figure 23.1 (above) 
and 23.2 (below). 
Impressive ships 
from the Early 
Bronze Age depicted 
at the panel Litslena 
176:1. Photos by 
Kjellén, EM. 
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Figure 23.3. Map of 
the Litslena area 
during the BA. Dark 
blue colour = EBA 
shoreline, light blue 
= LBA shoreline. 
Period I-II rock art 
(blue dots), period 
III-IV rock art (green 
dots), period V rock 
art (red dots) and 
cup marks (white 
dots). The yellow 
polygon by the place 
name Hailby denotes 
the settlement with 
casting activity from 
the Late Bronze Age 
- Early Iron Age. 


Figure 23.4. EBA ship 
at the panel Litslena 
280:1. Photo by 
Kjellén, EM. 


Figure 23.5. Period 
III ships at the panel 
Litslena 382:1. Photo 
by Kjellén, EM. 


ideals. However, we do not yet have a ship setting that can definitely be 
related to the EBA. Before leaving Litslena, however, there are other sites, 
which have contributed to shoreline dating. 

Litslena 382:1, located on top of a flat rock formation in arable land, 
presents two ship depictions, one of them fragmented by a cut in the rock 
(fig 23.5). This ship has features typical of EBA period III, such as a heavy 
raised keel extension, and has much in common with one of 
the ships on the Harkeberga panel (fig 20.3); the other ship 
is more of a generic EBA type. 

The lower, “generic” ship is at 20.2 m.a.s.l. and the one 
with period III features is at 20.4 m.a.s.l. The local shore 
displacement data indicate that these ships could not have 
been made before the beginning of EBA period III, when 
the shoreline was close to 20-21 m.a.s.l. This supports the 
typological dating of these ships to period III, particularly if 
one allows for the tide. There are also interesting similarities 
with the ships on the panels at Harkeberga, which are linked 
to the same period by shoreline dating and typology. It can 
be added that further east there are several smooth rock 
panels located at lower altitudes. We scanned them for 
images but found nothing. Kjellén must also have scanned 
these panels during his fieldwork and it is reassuring to find 
how systematic he was. In the BA this rock formation was a 
small island, located on the western part of a sound or strait. 
Further north on the opposite side of the sound is the Hallby 
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area (fig 23.3), were there are some complex features and traces of house 
structures and metallurgic activity from the LBA and EBA (Hjarthner-Holdar 
1993: 177, Goldhahn 2007). There is also some interesting figurative rock art 
and some sites can be assigned to EBA period III-IV (fig 23.5). 

Finally, Litslena and the adjacent parish Villberga have some remarkable 
figurative rock art sites, mixed sites and sites with non-figuratives only, for 
instance Litslena 194:1, which has 8 ships and 200 cup marks. There are 
also a couple of loose boulders with rock art in the area: Litslena 299:1 is 
covered with 150 cup marks and also has two ship images, while Litslena 
193:1, about 400 metres west, has 155 cup marks and 2 small ship images 
with EBA features. Today’s altitude of the engraved part of the boulder is 
24.4 m.a.s.l. Regarding Villberga, the fascinating site Villberga 51:1 with 
magnificent ships from as well EBA as LBA seems to have been located close 
to the shore during the EBA (fig 23.6). 


Figure 23.6. 
Documented ships at 
the panel Villberga 
51:1. Note the typical 
LBA features of the 
lower ship depiction 
with out-turned 
prows ending in 
stylistic animal 
heads. Photo by C. 
Bertilsson, SHFA. 
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Conclusion 
Relating the ship types to the shore displacement data resulted in the 
following general conclusions: 


* The rock art sites rose out of the sea during the transition between EBA 
periods II and III; in terms of shoreline dating, the earliest date for the ships 
on the lower part of the panel could be this transition. 

* The content and situation of the panel may also favour the notion that these 
images were meant to reflect social and ritual actions, conditions, traditions 
or ideals at sea. 


Biskopskulla 111:1 


Measurements of the altitude of ten figurative rock art sites in Biskopskulla 
parish were presented by Ekholm (1921) in Studier i Upplands bebyggelse 
historia; II Bronsdldern (fig 7, see also fig 12.1). I have checked most of them 
with my GPS and found that Ekholm was closer to the mark here than 
in Harkeberga. However, there were some discrepancies, to which I will 
return. 

In terms of shore displacement and location in the landscape, the most 
interesting panel in the area is Biskopskulla 111:1. The site has two ships 
located on the same panel and a separate surface with cup marks. The 
surface with the ships is almost vertical and below it is a flat surface with 
the cup marks (fig 24.1). The large ship on the highest part of the panel 
has inturned prows, one of which ends in an enclosed bow-shaped feature 
(fig 24.2). A similar prow feature has been found on some other panels in 
SW Uppland. The smaller ship, at 22.91 m.a.s.l., just below the larger one, is 
more generic, with a slightly up-turned keel extension and inturned prows 
(fig 24.2). Neither Ekholm nor Kjellén recorded the smaller ship, which was 
first observed by Sven-Gunnar Brostrém when he visited the panel with his 
school class in the 1950s. Ekholm put the large ship’s altitude at 22.62 m.a.s.l. 
but four separate GPS measurements of the ship’s lowest point gave values 
between 23.01 and 23.03 m.a.s.l. This suggests that Ekholm’s measurements 
were about 40 cm on the low side. However, allowance has to be made for 
land uplift: about 5 mm a year adds up to about 40 cm since the beginning 
of the 20th century. The panel with cup marks is located at 22 m.a.s.l., which 
indicates that it could not have been pecked earlier than 1400 BC. 
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The panel with two ship depictions may relate to a particular action in 
the landscape, especially in relation to the other rock art panels in the area, 
which are more accessible and have considerably more images (fig 24.3-4). 
In the BA, Biskopskulla 111:1 would probably have been visible only from 
the sea. There are some panels in the Tanum area with a similar setting. In 
this context it is relevant to refer to Richard Bradley’s distinction between 
complex rock art sites located at accessible places in the landscape and 
simple rock art sites located more inaccessibly (Bradley 1997: 6). In the 
present context, however, it is more apt to talk of a rock art panel located 
in a BA seascape environment, making it possible to spot and reach the 
figurative panel from the land as well as the sea (Coles 1990, 2005). The 
panel’s maritime position, “like a maritime face or eye”, also suggests that in 
the BA it could have functioned as a significant landing-mark or a strategic 
meeting-point between land-going and sea-going communications. 
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Figure 24.1 Photo 
of the locality 
Biskopskulla 
111.1. Photo by 
Hyenstrand, EM & 
SHFA. 


Figure 24.2 
Documentation 

of the ships and 
the cup marks on 
Biskopskulla 111.1. 
After Coles 2000: vol 


2: fig 26. 


Figure 24.3 Photo 

of the accessible 
maritime panel 
Biskopskulla 111.1. 
Photo by the author. 
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Conclusion 
Relating the ship types to the shore displacement data resulted in the 
following general conclusions: 


* The rock art sites rose out of the sea during the beginning of EBA period II, 
about 1500 BC; in terms of shoreline dating, an earliest date for the ships on 
the lower part of the panel could be the transition between EBA periods I 
and II. 

¢ The content and situation of the panel may also favour the notion that these 
images were meant to reflect social and ritual actions, conditions, traditions 
or ideals at sea. 
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Figure 24.4. Ortho 
photo/map of the 
sites in Biskopskulla. 
The blue line 
denotes the location 
shoreline during the 
transition between 
EBA and LBA (20-21 
m.as.L). 


Chapter 4 


Conclusions 


Rock art and chronology 


An essential aim of this study has been to present alternative chronological 
aspects of the rock art in Uppland. Unlike other attempts, this study is based 
on rock art images from the local landscape, not on images from distant 
bronze items or graves. The analysis uses measurements of the altitudes of 
low-lying rock art localities with ship depictions from different parts of SW 
Uppland. More than 80 rock art panels were measured, from the Enképing 
area in the southwest to Gryta in the north (fig 25). Thus, the altitude of 
the images on the rocks in relation to shore displacement determined their 
maximum age and this application resulted in the following schema (fig 
25.1). In general, the new local chronology of Uppland does not diverge 
considerably from the earlier attempts (Ekholm 1921, Kaul 1998, Ling 2008). 
There are, however, some ship images and other features that clearly, 
diverge from these attempts and these observations may contribute to a 
modification of the rock art chronology (fig 25.2). I will comment on this 
conclusion in the following pages but there is more to be said about this 
new chronology and I have therefore tried to summarize the study’s most 
important observations. 

First of all, none of the ship depictions with inturned prows and 
horizontal or slightly upturned keel extensions was located below 24 m.a.s.1. 
(figs 25, 25.1). This includes localities such as Boglésa 131, 138, 141, Litslena 
176, 280, Villberga 51 and Gryta 42. Thus, all these ship depictions have the 
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traits that are typical of the earliest phase of the EBA, similar to the ship 
depiction on the Rarby sword, dated to period Ib: 


* Symmetrical and horizontal keel lines. 

* Horizontal or slightly upturned keel extensions or prows. 

* Sterns with an oval stabiliser, either horizontal or sloping slightly down- 
wards. 

* Convex, semicircular stems that end in dots. 

* Figures or features on or in the ship consist of crew lines only; sometimes one 
in the stern, one in the aft and the rest pairwise, sometimes just pairwise. 


In this connection it is relevant that the altitude of the shoreline in 1600- 
1700 BC was about 24-25 m.a.s.L, so that we have a match between the 
typological dating, suggested by Kaul (1998), and shoreline dating. 

Turning now to specific panels, it can be said that one of the most 
spectacular chronological observations concerns Boglésa 128: 1-2. The most 
notable feature of Boglésa 128:1 is the two axe depictions. Some scholars 
have claimed that they represent flanged axes from EBA period I (fig 18.2). 
As we shall see, the measurements do not support that theory. 

The lower of these two axes is at 22.2 m.a.s.L, which indicates that the 
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Figure 25. 
Typologically 
determined ship 
depictions and their 
altitude. Note, the 
lowest ships from 

the EBA I are located 
close to 25 m.a.s.L, 
the lowest ships from 
the EBA IL, close to 
22 m.a.s.L, the lowest 
ship depictions 

from the EBA III, 
19-20 m.a.s.L. and the 
lowest image from 
the LBA IV-V 18 
mas.l 


images could not possibly have been made earlier than period II, more 
specifically before the late phase of period II, because the altitude rules out a 
date at the beginning of the EBA but possibly allows a date in the transition 
between periods II and III, when the shoreline was at about 21-22 m.a.s.l. 
On the basis of typology, Artur Nordén argues that similar images of rock 
art axes from Norrképing represent palstaves from EBA period II (Nordén 
1925b). A similar conclusion could be drawn about the axes on Boglésa 
128:1. This shows that the alternative way of dating these particular axe 
images, with shore displacement, gives the same outcome as comparative 
typology. 

Moreover, Boglésa 128:1-2, (19.1-2) has about 45 ship depictions that 
share some general features. Most of these ships are attributed with in- 
turned prows and a horizontal keel extension; some, however, have out- 
turned prows that end in an animal head, features that could be related to 
EBA period III or the LBA. The main basis for the dating of ships from period 
Ill is the ship depictions on the Wismar horn (Glob 1969: 49-55, Malmer 1981: 
33, Randsborg 1993: 98-99, Kaul 1998: 92). Thus, most of the assumptions 
for dating ship depictions stem from bronze items. The point of departure 
for this ship taxonomy is the ship rendering on the Rorby sword, dated to 
period Ib. However, there is another type of ship-like bronze item, namely 
the razors from period II (fig 19.3), which seem to have been overlooked in 
this discussion. These razors are shaped with an out-turned prow that ends 
in an animal head. So if the Rorby sword from period Ib and many LBA razors 
are regarded as having been shaped in the likeness of a ship, why haven’t 
the razors from period II been included in this interpretation? 

The panels at Boglésa 128: 1-2 seem to provide support for this theory 
(fig 19.1-2). Firstly, the altitude of the ships at about 22.2 m.a.s.l. indicates 
an earliest date around 1400 BC. These ships could admittedly have been 
made later, when the shoreline had receded, but in that case why are there 
no ships at lower altitudes on these panels? Secondly, these ships have been 
made at the same altitude and on the same panels as other ships and 
features, such as the depicted palstaves, dated to period II (Nordén 1925, fig 
19.4). Thirdly there is the execution of these particular ships, which have 
been pecked with the same technique as the other images on the panels. 
Taken together, all this indicates a dating of these particular ships to period 
IL. 
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In relation to shoreline dating, an earliest date for the ships on the higher 
part of the panel could be period II (fig 11, 25.1). It is further argued that 
the depicted axes on Boglésa 128:1, as well as some ships with out-turned 
prows with animal heads on Boglésa 128:2 and a shield bearer, originate from 
period II. The shore displacement data show that the lowest ship images 
with out-turned stems that end in animal heads could not have been made 
before period II. 

Another observation concerns the ship image at Harkeberga 70:1 (fig 
20.3). As mentioned earlier, the lowest ship on this panel is at 19.63 m.a.s.1. 
This particular ship depiction has out-turned prows that end in animal 
heads. Ekholm argued that this ship has much the same features as the 
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Figure 25.1. 
Chronological 
determined rock art 
from Uppland in 
relation to shoreline 
dating. 


1 Boglésa 138:1 

2 Boglésa 131:1 

3 Boglésa 131:1 

4 Boglosa 128:2 

5 Boglésa 128:1 

6 Boglésa 128:1 

7 Boglésa 128:2 

8 Boglésa 155:2 

9 Harkeberga 70:2 
10 Harkeberga 70:1 
11 Bogldsa 155:3 


Figure 25.2. The new 
rock art chronology 
of Uppland based 
on shore line dating 
and typologically 
determined ship 
depictions. 
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ship depictions on the Wismar horn, dated to period III. The local shore 
displacement data indicate that these ships could not have been made 
before the beginning of EBA period III, when the shoreline was close to 19 
m.a.s.l. This supports Ekholm’s typological dating of the ships to period III, 
especially when allowance is made for the tide. 

Finally, the lowest of the measured images could be related typologically 
to the LBA. Here it is noteworthy that Boglésa 155:1, at 18.6 m.a.s.L, is the 
lowest of the rock art panels in SW Uppland (fig 17.1). It displays the legs 
and bodies, but not the heads, of two human figures, about 40 cm tall. The 
accentuated calves indicate a dating to the LBA, presumably period IV-V 
(Kaul 1998, Ling 2008). This altitude and the shore displacement data prompt 
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the following conclusion. The altitude of the EBA shoreline was between 24 
and 21 m.a.s.l., so the human depictions could not have been made at that 
time. By 1100-1000 BC, however, the shoreline had retreated to about 18-19 
m.a.s.l., making it possible to peck the images on the panel at the water’s 
edge. Perhaps it would be more reasonable to assume that the images were 
made during period V, when the shoreline was at about 16-17 m.a.s.l. In any 
case, the shoreline dating points to period IV as the earliest date, in contrast 
to the typological dating to period V. 

These examples of the measured images in relation to shore displacement 
warrant the following statements. Figures 25.1-2 show that most of the ship 
depictions at the highest altitudes have inward curved stems and horizontal 
or slightly upturned keel extensions. However, an important conclusion is that 
the prows or stems appear to be a less significant chronological feature than 
the keel extension, because out-turned prows or stems ending in animal heads 
occur at sites where both the altitude and the figurative context indicate a 
dating toa late phase of period II. Here it is relevant to refer to the razors from 
period II that are clearly ship-like in shape and which, remarkably enough, 
seem to have been overlooked in the chronological discussion (Kaul 2004: 
124, Ling 2008: 105). Ships from later periods have an even more upturned 
keel that becomes still more accentuated during period IV-V, as in the case of 
Boglésa 155:1, 121:1, 119:1. However, most of the bronze items from Uppland 
are from the LBA, for instance the large number of “Malardal” socketed axes 
(Baudou 1960, Ekholm 1921). Thus, the rock art activity in this region does not 
seem to follow the same course as the bronze items. There are indeed bronze 
items from the EBA in the SW Uppland area as well as rock art panels with 
ships from this period, but when rock art declined during the LBA, bronze 
items became more numerous. 

On the basis of this new chronology, a database was established and 
a chronological categorization was done of more than 408 figurative 
panels in Uppland (fig 12.1). Out of this total, 38 figurative panels could 
be related to period I, 184 to period II, 207 to period III, 89 to period IV, 61 
to period V, 6 to period VI and 4 to the PRIA. According to my view these 
results reveal some important social or societal features of this area. The 
production of figurative rock art seems to have started with the display of 
large, smooth ship depictions, with anonymous crew, sun wheels/crosses 
and cup marks. During the next phase, period II-III, the figurative rock art 
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Figure 25.3. Map 

of the rock art in 
south-west Uppland 
displaying EBA rock 
art (red dots), LBA 
rock art (yellow dots) 
and cup mark sites 
(white dots) with a 
shoreline about 20 
mas.l 
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increases dramatically and reaches its peak in this area. During this phase, 
human equipment is depicted, such as warriors with their gear, lures, and 
other designs. The ship images are already being altered during period II, 
with out-turned prows that end in animal heads. During LBA period IV-V, 
the production of rock art images decreases significantly but becomes, at 
the same time, highly innovative and elaborate, especially in the depiction 
of humans in different social positions, bodily performances or scenes: 
warriors, plough scenes, scenes with chariots, wedding couples, acrobats 
and adorants. Ships, animals and other designs are also made in a highly 
complex manner. However, older panels seem to have been used and there 
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is not the same spread of new panels in the landscape, as in period II-III. 
I see this as an important social or societal shift, of which more later on. 
During the following phase, period VI and the PRIA, rock art activity appears 
to decline and even almost cease. This social fact suggests that the area lost 
its function as an arena for interaction and aggregation (fig 12.1). 

The observations in Uppland have resulted in an attempt to establish a 
local chronology of the area. It should be noted that the main drift of this 
study concerns ships from the EBA. This is hardly surprising as most of the 
images relate to this period. LBA depictions are also frequent but less so 
than those from the EBA. The material in Uppland differs in this respect 
from other regions, such as Bohuslan, where the vast number of images can 
be related to the LBA. Moreover, ship images from the PRIA are very scarce 
in Uppland (about 3-5), whereas in Bohuslan they predominate in some 
districts, such as Bro at Stangenistet. It is interesting to speculate what 
these chronological differences might reflect. Was interaction in Uppland 
less lively during the PRIA compared to Bohuslan? How does this relate to 
the other archaeological material in SW Uppland - could it have to do with 
shore displacement? Did other areas further south or southwest become 
more strategic in terms of maritime interaction? 


Social praxis in the Bronze Age landscape of 
Uppland 


The Bronze Age milieu of the rock art in Uppland was very different from 
today’s “terrestrial” landscape. The land was separated by numerous inlets, 
sounds and strikes and and the majority of rock art sites were located at 
low-lying outcrops at or near the sea-shore, by small inlets, bays, lagoons 
or natural harbours, or on isthmuses, peninsulas and small islands. Notably, 
many images were made on small promontories or islets in the BA and the 
rock art does not seem to have been made in the outer archipelago of SW 
Uppland. Indeed, many of the sites were intentionally pecked just by the 
shore. Nowhere else in Sweden is this relation so obvious. The altitudes 
of certain rock art sites from specific periods seem to delineate a series of 
shorelines. Broadly speaking, the spatial and chronological structure behind 
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the making of the rock art tended to follow the regression of the shoreline. 
Thus, the sea was very present in this BA landscape and it may have affected 
and mirrored the rock art activity on different physical, social, ritual and 
cognitive levels. However, this does not imply that BA people followed the 
regression of the shoreline; instead, they made rock art at specific places in 
the landscape/seascape that corresponded to their actions and ideals. More 
about this below. 

In the Rickeby and Hemsta area, what was low-lying land in the BA 
was divided by a small sound and the rock art was made on the mainland 
shore or on islets and isthmuses. An intriguing fact is that figurative rock 
art together with cup marks was confined to the eastern side of this strait, 
while sites with cup marks only seem to have been limited to the western 
side (fig 13.1). This spatial trait may have had some social significance or 
demarcation in the BA. At that time the area with rock art consisted of a 
strike and a shallow bay, which may have been highly suitable for various 
kinds of maritime activity, such as departure and arrival, but also for 
launching ships. 

The ship-dominated rock art panels in the area were made successively 
from the water’s edge up the shore (fig 13.1, 18.6). One fascinating detail is 
that many BA rock art sites in Boglésa, as well as in the adjacent parishes, 
seem to have been located on rather small islets or promontories. This 
means that the peckers must have used boats to reach the sites from the 
surrounding shores; the low altitude of the surrounding terrain shows that 
this was under water during the BA. It therefore seems that the panels 
were visited and worked on several occasions. It is fascinating to imagine a 
small boat with peckers making a series of journeys to these islets in order 
to produce the images, perhaps with a view to preventing superfluous 
actions at upcoming sea ventures in the region. The content and situation 
of the panel may also favour the assumption that these images were 
meant to reflect actions, conditions, traditions, or ideals at sea. A straight 
interpretation of the maritime actions depicted on the rock suggests that 
they represent actions such as social encounters and meetings, initiations 
or competitive feasting at the shore. These actions could accordingly have 
been performed in connection with specific social events, such as rites of 
passage, in connection with warfare, sea journeys, transference of power, 
launching boats, or death. 
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It is intriguing that all the figurative categories - anthropomorphs, 
ships, animals, shield bearers, antagonistic scenes, footsoles and wedding 
scenes - have been found inside a small area that includes Hemsta, Rickeby 
and Boglosa (fig 12.1, see also Wessman 2010: 31, 77, 111). This area must 
have had a special social significance in the BA, particularly as so many 
rock art images were produced here during much of that period. Another 
characteristic that the dating of the panels reveals is that older panels on 
higher ground seem to have been altered, revitalised and upgraded later 
on. This phenomenon is also evident at many rock art sites in northern 
Bohuslan (Bertilsson 1987, Fredell 2003, Coles 2005). These actions can be 
seen in terms of two concepts: depictions of social landscapes and depictions 
of social memory of a place. Some rock art sites were originally chosen close 
to the sea in order to illustrate, connect or reflect the maritime conditions, 
actions or ideals in the landscape. However some sites continued to be used 
and/or were recalled, renegotiated and revitalised into places of memory 
and tradition. In this context, the rock art images could have worked as a 
kind of social marker. 

Various configurations of ship depictions are predominant in the figurative 
rock art in SW Uppland, and these ships seem to evoke the seascape’s 
activities. The “social narrative” on the rocks seems to be notably more 
straightforward here than in the Tanum area, where the depictions represent 
more extraordinary and innovative figuratives, scenes and positions with 
anthropomorphic beings (Bertilsson 1987, Fredell 2003, Coles 2005, Ling 2008). 
In Uppland the scenes with humans seem more generic, with less emphasis 
on individualistic features than in some of the anthropomorphs’ specific 
social and ritual poses in the Tanum area. The rock art in Uppland does not 
depict staged warriors or clear social or ritual leaders as in the Tanum area. 
There are, however, some interesting social depictions of anthropomorphs, 
showing a large armed human being in the centre with outstretched arms, 
surrounded by smaller humans and animals. The general impression is that 
the larger human is some kind of commander, showing what he could offer 
in terms of livestock and also the people he commands. This scene recurs 
on several panels in the Boglésa area. Lindstrém (2009) has noted another 
interesting social feature: sites with human depictions and ships seem to 
have corresponding numbers, suggesting that it is the ship’s crew that is 
shown on the same panel as their vessel. The most common number seems 
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to be 10 or 12 and this is similar to ship depictions in northern Bohuslan. 
Lindstrém goes on to argue that the crew in the ships could correspond to 
the settlement organization in the area (Lindstrém 2009). I will discuss this 
hypothesis in the following pages but first there is yet another aspect that 
needs to be stressed regarding the figurative rock art in SW Uppland, namely 
its spatial connection to BA graves. 


Spatial and societal dimensions of rock art 


Early in the twentieth century Ekholm connected the figurative rock art to 
mortuary praxis and eschatological perspectives. Rock art in general does 
in fact have a closer spatial relationship to BA grave monuments than to 
settlements. The same patterns have been found in other rock art areas in 
Sweden (Goldhahn et al 2011, Ling 2008: 155). Thus some rock art sites in 
Uppland are located close to BA grave monuments such as stone settings and 
heaps of fire-cracked stones (see fig 12.1, 13, 21.5) or in complex mortuary 
milieus with cult houses and other features (Artursson et al 2011). In terms of 
the location in the landscape/seascape there are many similarities between 
the heaps of fire-cracked stones in Uplpland and the cairns in the Tanum 
area (Ling 2008: 155). One interesting fact about the figurative rock art in 
Uppland located close to BA graves is that the images seems to be restricted 
and less vivid than those on the open-air panels in the same area (fig 26). 
Thus the execution of these images is more reminiscent of the images in 
closed grave contexts, such as the Sagaholm barrow, the Kivik cairn and, not 
least, the Klinta stone, which was found in a barrow (Goldhahn 2007). This 
is evident at sites such as Boglésa 5:1, 109, 131, 138, Litslena 72 as well as 
at the recently found rock art at the excavated mortuary milieu in Nibble, 
Tillinge. These examples illustrate how a more closed, esoteric location or 
context of rock art tends to be associated with a more abstract performance 
and style, just as images made in a more open, exoteric location in the 
landscape may be accompanied by more motion and spaciousness. The 
general structure and execution of rock art in the landscape accordingly 
differs from the depictions in graves. Open-air rock art was made with an 
emphasis on motion, action, variety, and innovation, as is evident from the 
images as such as from their positioning and repositioning on the panels 
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Figure 26. Photos of 
the panel Boglésa 5:1 
located a couple of 
metres from a large 
stone setting. Photos 
by Kjellén, EM. 


(Malmer 1981, Fredell 2003, Coles 2005). However, it has to be said that most 
of the open-air figurative rock art with the emphasis on motion seems to 
have been made some way away from BA graves. Thus, the praxis of making 
rock art should not be routinely associated with eschatological praxis or 
beliefs. It seems rather to be some other socio-ritual action and interaction 
that lie behind this media. I will argue for this below. 

To develop the discussion of the social role of Uppland rock art in BA 
society we have to return to its relation with the settlements. As mentioned 
earlier, scholars have stressed different models and interpretations of this. At 
the complex BA settlement site or “village” at Apalle, displaying some house 
structures from EBA period III but mostly from the LBA, there is also non- 
figurative rock art cup marks located on small rocks in between the house 
structures. The figurative rock art sites with ship depictions, were made a 
couple of hundred metres away from the settlement (Ullén 2003). This is rather 
interesting because in a wider south Scandinavian context, cup marks seem 
to have been sited considerably closer to BA settlements than the figurative 
images (Goldhahn 2006: 94-98, Ling 2008: 156). Complex figurative rock art 
sites seem in general to have been deliberately located at some distance from 
settlements, usually 500-1000 metres (see also Hauptman Wahlgren 2002, 
Ullén 2003, Ling 2004, 2005; Goldhahn et al 2011). It is interesting that this 
spatial rule or pattern seems to govern SW Uppland too. 

During the BA, the settlement at Apalle was located on a rather large 
island (fig 26.1). This island also contained BA graves, heaps of fire-cracked 
stones and many sites with cup marks but few figurative sites. In contrast, 
the Boglésa area has the densest assembly of figurative rock art in the 
whole of Uppland but no definite traces of permanent BA house structures. 
Another fact of importance is that most of the bronzes have been found at 
inland locations, on the great plain areas, north or northwest of Boglésa, 
such as Breda, Simtuna and Harnevi. The latter-mentioned areas had the 
outermost favourable conditions for prehistoric agriculture during the BA 
compared to areas further south such as Boglésa and Litslena, because these 
areas were severely fragmented by the sea. 

What could this pattern indicate? In this context it is relevant to take 
a wider look at SW Uppland (fig 26.1). We then find that the parishes 
adjacent to or some way away from Boglésa, such as Gryta, Harkeberga, 
Harnvevi, Vi, Biskopskulla, Litslena and Apalle, also have figurative rock art 
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sites (red dots) and cup mark sites (white dots). There, however, the latter 
outnumber the former, whereas in Boglésa the opposite is the case. Another 
interesting fact in this context is that there is more concrete evidence of 
BA settlement in the areas where cup marks predominate. For instance, BA 
house structures have been discovered at Biskopskulla, Tillinge (Nibble) and 
Apalle, and metallurgic activity or other settlement activity connected to 
the BA in Litslena (Hallby), Harnevi, Varfrukyrka (Skalby and Tjursaker), Vi 
and Tillinge (fig 26.1). As mentioned above, scholars have stressed different 
BA settlement models in the light of the archaeological material from the 
BA, such as rock art, settlement finds, heaps of fire-cracked stones and BA 
graves. From this, Lindstrom argues that the BA material reveals smaller 
settlement units covering an area about 2-5 km in diameter, each of them 
including or representing about 10-12 households. These small communities 
could have been organized in a way similar to the small LBA “village” 
structures in Apalle (cf. Artursson 2009). Lindstrém (2009) goes on to make 
the rather interesting point that the number of crew in the rock art ships 
is often similar to the number of households in the small settlement units, 
ie., about 10-12, and could therefore be seen as a representation of these 
units. Moreover, according to Lindstrém, these smaller social units could 
have been incorporated in a “chiefdom” corresponding to an area about 25 
km in diameter (see also Larsson 1986b, Kristiansen 1998, Artursson 2009). 
These may then have comprised about 10 small units and a population of 
about 1000-1500. Social, economic, maritime and ritual aggregations have, 
accordingly, been important political and social features of these chiefdoms 
and we could also discuss similar patterns of rock art in Bohuslan (Ling 
2008: 256). However, there are clear discrepancies and anomalies in the 
archaeological material that in turn raise questions about some of these 
ideas and models. For instance, the heaps of fire-cracked stones do not 
seem to correspond to rock art in every area (fig 12.3) and the areas to the 
northeast, such as the Uppsala region, have few figurative rock art sites but 
numerous heaps of fire-cracked stones. 

Could this indicate that figurative rock art should not be automatically 
connected with settlement praxis and mundane life but rather with other 
actions and interactions in the landscape? By this I do not mean that there 
is no evidence of BA settlement in the Boglésa area. There is, after all, the 
vast number of rock art sites, heaps of fire-cracked stones and BA graves. 
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Figure 26.1. Map 
illustrating how 
people from a larger 
area could have 
used Bogldsa as an 
aggregation site 
during the BA. 
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Moreover, recent excavations in Annelund just outside Enképing revealed 
clear traces of BA settlements (Wessman 2010; Hamilton et al 2005). 

My point here is that the rock art in Boglésa could represent or reflect 
a praxis that included groups and people from a wider area (fig 26.1). I 
have proposed the same idea regarding the areas in Bohuslan where rock 
art is plentiful. In a similar vein, Lindstrém and Wessman argue that it is 
the communicative maritime location of the rock art in Boglésa that is 
the main reason for its density. No other area in the whole of the Malardal 
region has such a high frequency of figurative rock art. In this context 
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the area could subsequently have served in the BA as a meeting ground, 
aggregation site or kind of “third space” for a large part of Malardalen 


(fig 26.2). I have argued for a similar function for some of the prolific rock 
art areas in Bohuslan: 


“The rock art might be interpreted as traces of a ‘social geography’ placed in 
‘a third space’ ... a maritime space for different social, economic and ritual 
interactions, transactions and initiations, used by both a domestic and a non- 
domestic public, preferably on a seasonal basis” (Ling 2008: 242). 
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Figure 26.2. Bogldsa 
as a meeting ground, 
“third space” for 

a large part of 
Malardalen during 
the BA. 


The rock art “centre” in Boglésa seems to have functioned for most of the BA. 
In Bohuslan, on the other hand, there seem to have been ambulating rock art 
“centres” and the making of rock art and certain rock art ships was particu- 
larly intensive in certain areas during specific periods in the BA (Ling 2008: 
208). This pattern could indicate that different areas were used at different 
times for major social meetings, aggregations and rituals. The Boglésa area 
seems instead to have been a permanent meeting place for much of the BA, 
though EBA panels and images outnumber those from the LBA (fig 26.2). 
This clearly distinguishes the material from other regions in Scandinavia. 
It is tempting to speculate about what these different chronological peaks 
and discrepancies could reflect. Did other areas further southeast of Boglésa 
become more strategic in terms of maritime interaction? 

Future inventories may answer some of these questions. While there are 
no easy answers, one thing is certain, namely that the general maritime 
location and content of the BA figurative rock art in Uppland are of 
the utmost importance for an understanding of this phenomenon. For 
example, just a couple of scenes of ploughing in the whole of Uppland are 
outnumbered, outsized and out-expressed by more than 1600 depictions 
of ships. Under such circumstances it is hardly reasonable to interpret the 
action behind the rock art in terms of agricultural or pastoral fertility rites 
in the landscape. 

An interesting pattern could be seen in many regions in Scandinavia 
that could be connected to different praxis in the BA (agrarian versus, 
maritime), manifested by the following archaeological record; the majority 
of the figurative rock art and cairns were located in maritime areas while 
barrows and bronze items were located at typical inland locations that had 
the outermost favourable conditions for prehistoric agriculture during the 
Bronze Age (Ling 2008, Ling & Cornell 2010). 


Coda: East and west maritime praxis 


The rock art in SW Uppland bears witness to an intense investment in social 
and ritual statements in the landscape. This activity seems to have been most 
intense during the EBA period II-III. The figurative depictions on the rocks 
are dominated by ship images in various formations. The rock art is more 
frequent here than in any other part of Sweden except northern Bohuslan. 
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Many scholars have stressed the similarities between these regions in terms 
of rock art but there are also major differences when it comes to chronology 
and figurative expression (Malmer 1981). These differences therefore need 
to be stressed. One aim of this study was to make a broad comparison of 
rock art in Uppland and Bohuslan. Below I have tried to summarise the 
results, starting with some general similarities and differences between 
these areas and this conclusion is, besides my own obervations, based on 
following scholars: Burenhult 1980, Malmer 1981, Kjellén & Hyenstrand 1977, 
Nordbladh 1980, Bertilsson 1987, Fredell 2003, Hygen & Bengtsson 2000, 
Bengtsson 2004, Coles 2000, 2005, Goldhahn 2006, 2007, Vogt 2006, Ling 2008, 
Lindstrém 2009, Wessman 2010. 


Similarities: Uppland-Bohuslan 


* Costal landscapes during the BA. 

* Maritime location of rock art during the BA. 

* Dominance of ship depictions on the rocks. 

* Clear chronological similarities of rock art in relation to shore displace- 
ment. 

* The EBA figuratives were generally made closer to the shore than those from 
the LBA. 

° The figurative sites are located closer to BA graves and mortuary milieus 
than to settlements. 

* The cup marks have a more extensive distribution in the landscape than the 
figuratives, located at the outermost lowest locations as for the highest in 
the landscape. There are fewer cup mark sites in areas with figurative sites 
and more elsewhere. 

* The majority of the figurative rock art and cairns was located at maritime 
locations while the bronze items and barrows were deposited at inland 
locations that had the outermost favourable conditions for prehistoric 
agriculture during the BA. 


Differences: Uppland-Bohusldan 


* Topographic setting of figurative rock art: closer to the shoreline in Uppland, 
more extensive in Bohuslan. 

* Main chronological focus of the figuratives: EBA in Uppland, LBA in 
Bohuslan. 

* Figuratives: the ship predominates in both areas, though different configura- 
tions and positions of anthropomorphic beings are more common in 
Bohuslan. 
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* The scenes with anthropomorphic beings are more “innovative” and more 
“aggressive” in terms of antagonistic or ritual sexual social formations in 
Bohuslan, more “generic”and “passive” in Uppland. 


Wessman has already put forward some significant observations and 
remarks about these differences. In a comparison of Tanum with Boglésa, 
Wessman argues that the social expression on the rocks is more vivid, 
individualistic and dramatic in Bohuslan, while in Uppland it is more generic 
and anonymous. Moreover, Wessman considers that the BA groups in these 
two areas have been orientated and interacted towards different material 
and social spheres: 


“Even if it do exist similarities in the figurative expression, there are clear 
chronological and social distinctions in the expression of the figurative rock 
art. ... These different regional articulations could for example indicate 
interactions and contacts to eastern respectively western material and social 
spheres during the Bronze Age. However, when it comes to the similarities in 
the figurative expression and the location of the panels in the landscape this 
fact could indicate shared values and ideas” (Wessman 2011: iv, translated 
here). 


For instance, there is evidence of strong interactive ties between northern 
Bohuslan and Jutland during the BA; the huge number of Jutlandic flint 
daggers (450) and sickles in Bohuslan bears witness to this, suggesting that 
traffic between Bohuslan and Jutland must have been intense. In this context 
Kaul (1998) has suggested that the elaborate rock art scenes in Tanum may 
be traces of Jutland visitors who interacted and participated with the local 
people in rituals and meetings. This is an attractive hypothesis but the 
opposite could be just as plausible, that is, groups from Bohuslan could have 
visited Jutland for trading and barter and during these events interacted 
and participated in local rituals. However, maritime interaction should not 
be seen as a one-way process; the material evidence in Bohuslan probably 
represents a combination of local and foreign maritime interactions. 

As to BA Uppland, interactive ties with the Baltic region, Russia and the 
Urals have been stressed by some scholars (Tallgren 1916, Ekholm 1921, 
Larsson 1986b, Hjaérthner-Holdar 1993, Kresten 2005, Eriksson 2009). Here, 
too, there is material evidence, above all the so-called “Lauzits” and “Pre- 
Lauzits” inspired ceramics that was present in the area from about period 
II-III jaanusson 1987, Eriksson 2009) and the specific socketed axes of 
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Malardal type that seem to have been imported from the Ural region from 
LBA period IV-V (Tallgren 1916, Hjarthner-Holdar 1993, Kresten 2005). This 
type of axe became one of the most common in Sweden during the LBA and 
has therefore been regarded as a device for this region and its geopolitical 
BA expansion in Sweden (Tallgren 1916, Ekholm 1921, Baudou 1960, Larsson 
1986b, Lindstrém 2009, Eriksson 2009). 

Many scholars argue that the Malardal region’s geopolitical function 
in the Balitc Sea may have begun during the BA (Tallgren 1916, Ekholm 
1921, Baudou 1960, Larsson 1986b, Eriksson 2009). It is then tempting to see 
the figurative rock art in Uppland as a result of eastern maritime power 
formation that could have been initiated during EBA period II-III and 
established during period IV. In this light, Lindstrém (2011) argues that the 
Boglésa area was the “centre of power” during the EBA (fig 26.2) but that 
in the LBA a shift occurred towards the northeast, manifested by the Haga 
complex, a complex mortuary milieu near Uppsala with the famous Haga 
barrow, which contained an oak coffin with a bronze hilted sword with gold 
mounting and several other prestige objects (in the same area there are 
several BA graves and excavated cult houses, see Victor 2002). 

A fresh look at BA Scandinavia must pay more attention to regional 
variations and regional social spheres (Skoglund 2005, Ling & Cornell 
2010). As is well known, BA people produced a large quantity of pecked 
rock panels. Ships have a special position in the world of images on these 
rocks. However, other “maritime areas”, such as Bohuslan, Simris, Tjust, 
Blekinge, Norrképing and the island of Bornholm, also have a high density 
of BA ship images (fig 26.3) located close to the former (sometimes still the 
present) shores of the sea, lakes or other waterways (Kristiansen & Larsson 
2005, Skoglund 2005, Ling 2008). Thus we find a distribution that is largely 
confined to Sweden’s coastal areas (fig 26.3). In between there are plenty of 
areas where BA remains are plentiful but ship depictions are comparatively 
rare. So if the rock art ship was such a strong religious symbol during the 
Bronze Age, why was it not as frequent in non-maritime regions? The same 
argument could apply to the rock art depictions of armed humans, e.g. 
warriors, claimed by some scholars to represent gods. If these features were 
meant to represent general Scandinavian religious icons and gods during 
the BA, why were they not depicted on open-air panels, boulders or rocks 
in areas with high BA activity, such as South Halland, Scania, Vastergétland, 
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Figure 26.3. The 
major regions with 
figurative rock art 
in Scandinavia. It is 
notable that these 
regions are coastal 
and it is the ship 
depictions that 
dominate the panels 
in these regions. 


the Kronoberg area in Smaland, Jutland, 
and Zealand? 

It is necessary to stress the maritime 
orientation of this social world and bear 
it in mind when discussing the social 
features in different regions (fig 26.3, see 
also Cornell & Ling 2010). There is a drive 
toward this maritime realm that pervades 
many of the rock art images in Uppland. 
These images may even have actively 
indicated that certain individuals had 
some kind of control over ships, at least 
in the process of building, crewing and 
launching them, but perhaps not in the 
same way when at sea (Marstrander 1979, 
Kristiansen 2004, Ling 2008). A tempting 
assumption is that some of the rock art 
in Uppland was produced in accordance 
with rites and initiations for maritime 
tasks such as sea ventures, involving 
maritime skills combined with martial 
arts (Ling & Cornell 2010). Perhaps these 
representations acted as an active praxis 
for manipulating social positions and 
social actions in the landscape and in the 
society during the BA: actions connected to heavy maritime labour, such as 
the building of ships, long distance trade, travels and warfare. Finally, the 
strong presence of the ship on the rocks in Uppland denotes the loaded role 
this feature played in the BA landscape and society. 
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